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When the Contractor Calls Upon the Central-Station General Manager 


Lack of harmony and co-operation among the electrical 
men of any city can usually be traced to lack of contact, 
When members of the electrical family know each other, 
each understands the other fellow’s business problem 
and the common interest stands out clear to both, 
See page 3650. 
































Demonstration sells. It sells auto- 
mobiles. It sells vacuum clean- 
ers. It sells Radiolas. It is the 
most convincing argument in the 
world. Demonstrate a Radiola 
and you rouse up the desire to 
own one. Demonstrate a Radiola 


and it proves its own performance. 





1 


Demonstrate in your store 


2 


Demonstrate at church affairs 


h 


Demonstrate at women’s clubs 


4 


Demonstrate at stag smokers 


5 


Demonstrate in the schools 


6 


Demonstrate at fraternity houses 


7 


Demonstrate at boy scout meetings 


8 


Demonstrate at outdoor picnics 


9 


Demonstrate at community centers 


10 


Demonstrate at prospects’ homes 
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Be part of the program, and get 


Give radio talks where they are 
wanted. Radiolas IV, Grand and 
II will work on the simplest im- 
provised antenna. Any Radiola 
will work on an electric light” 
socket arrangement, and can be 
depended upon always to be 
working. That is the comfort of 
handling only the best. It sells 
itselfi—when you demonstrate, 
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RADIO’S SKYROCKET RISE— Use It to Swell Sales of Standard Appliances 
How the sale of radio equipment has grown, the volume of sales of radio itself, but also 
until it now exceeds in'volume several of the bécause the radio craze is bringing into stores 
principal appliances, is shown by this graph. where radio equipment is sold, thousands of new 
Every electrical dealer should share in the buyers who can be interested in and sold the 

profits of this radio expansion—not only for standard electrical appliances. 
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The Average 
Electric-Lighted Home Is 








Only Half Wired! 


OME 9,000,000 homes in the United 
States are served with electricity, and 
are known as ‘‘wired homes.’’ Yet recent 


surveys have shown that, on the average, 
these so-called wired homes are actually 
less than half wired ! 

For, compared with a reasonable minimum 
standard of electrical wiring equipment, the 





average house has only 20 per cent of the 
adequate number of outlets, 30 per cent of the 
adequate number of wall-brackets, and 50 
per cent of the proper equipment of lamps 
and lighting. 

All up and down every street of your town 
are these electric-lighted homes that are 
only half-equipped and only half wired ! 
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Let’s Finish the Half 
Wired Homes 


[i ERE are comparatively few fully wired 


homes in the country. Most homes are 

only half wired. Probably the biggest 
single opportunity now being dodged by the 
electrical industry is the completion of this 
wiring. 

Out in Cleveland they are starting a campaign 
to sell 500,000 convenience outlets to 50,000 
homes occupied by owners. In round figures, 
this is a $2,500,000 wiring job. But it’s more 
than that. The backers of the campaign estimate 
that at least one appliance will be sold during the 
first year for each ten outlets installed—a matter 
of $1,600,000 in appliance sales. They estimate 
that each added outlet will give the central- 
station company two more kilowatt-hours of con- 
sumption per month—a matter of $60,000 addi- 
tional annual central-station revenue. It looks 


like a big job. 
It zs a big job. 


Translated into terms of the whole country, it 
is a job that runs into so much money that we 
have difficulty in believing the totals, though we 
know in advance that these totals are staggering. 

Yet it is an entirely feasible job; it is, in fact, 
inevitable. Sooner or later the job will be done, 
the outlets will be installed, the appliances and 
current sold. The whole question is will we, as 
an industry, get busy and do it, or will we stand 
by and let nature take its course? 


Number 4 \ 
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How the Electrical Industry and the Customer Have Benefited, 
Now That the New Code Permits 


Twelve Outlets per Branch Circuit 
and 15-Ampere Fuses 


An Authoritative Interpretation of the 1923 Code Provisions Which 
Replace the Former ‘‘660-Watt Rule’’ 


By HUBERT S. WYNKOOP, M. E. 


In Charge of Electrical Inspection, City of New York 
Member Electrical (Code) Committee, N. F. P. A. 


NDER the caption “Fuses for 
| Branck Circuits,” appears in 

the 1923 edition of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code, just issued, 
the new requirement which has been 
substituted for the old 660-watt 
rule. Article 807, which permits 12 
outlets on a No. 14-wire branch 
circuit protected by 15 ampere fuses 
(10 ampere fuses, if at 250 volts) is 
conclusive proof that the industry 
has at last shaken itself free from 
the anachronistic and now illogical 
method of evaluating the load on a 
circuit by counting sockets (which 
might carry lamps of any size up to 
250 watts) or by assuming that the 
connected load of 660 watts would 
always or even frequently be the 
actual load. 

The only friends the 660-watt rule 
has left are those interested in 
antiquarian research; and the only 
reason it persisted so long is that 
great difficulty was experienced in 
evolving a suitable substitute for it. 

Undoubtedly, the new rule will de- 
velop its own particular crop of 
troubles; and we must look out for 
them. At any rate, the cure will 
most assuredly not be worse than the 
disease. And it is certain that, al- 
though there has been a very general 
easing up of some indefensible re- 
strictions, the door has not “been 
thrown wide open,” as some affect to 
believe. The possibilities and limi- 
tations of the new rule form the basis 
for an interesting discussion. 

One of the important effects of the 
elimination of wattage will be the 
forcing of inspection departments to 
say how many amperes per branch 
circuit must be allowed as the basis 
for calculating the carrying capacity 
required for the risers and other 





mains and feeders. This will make 
for stability through a uniformity 
in the estimating. Whether the 
value be fixed at 6 amperes, or 10 
amperes, or 15 amperes per branch 
circuit is not so material as is the 
fact that from now on for a given 
number of circuits a definite size of 
riser copper must be installed, re- 
gardless of the speculative or the 
actual load on any circuit. No watts 
will appear in the ruling and, if a 
load factor is allowed, it will be con- 
cealed in the flat requirement of 
amperes per circuit. 

There has always been some argu- 
ment as to whether or not blank 
circuits on a panelboard should be 
considered in calculating the riser 
copper; and it seems to have been the 
general practice, so long as we were 
juggling with theoretical watts, to 
ignore these blanks. I hope that 
hereafter we shall deem it proper to 
count each blank as a circuit, and 
provide copper for it. The slight in- 
crease in cost would be trivial in 
comparison with the advantage 
gained by having a complete and 
harmonious job—one that will lend 
itself to future extensions at a mini- 
mum of expense. If this view is not 
acceptable, consider the predicament 
in which a contractor will find him- 
self if his customer desires to install 
an extra circuit and has to be told 
that the riser must be replaced by a 
larger one. 


New Rule Concerns Only Energy 
Used on Circuit—Not Appli- 
ances Connected 


It will be observed that the new 
rule disregards entirely the lamps 
and other appliances connected on a 
circuit and places dependence on the 


fuse to limit the energy used on a 
circuit. This is absolutely logical, 
and, if all contractors could be de- 
pended on to provide a reasonable 
number of circuits, would be enough. 
Unfortunately, we have to be on our 
guard against those who would place 
twenty or thirty outlets on a circuit 
and justify themselves by saying, 
“O, the fuse will take care of that,” 
taking the chance of getting paid and 
on their way before the fuses began 
to blow. By applying a limitation of 
outlets, however, and adopting a 
limiting number (twelve) which 
seemed to be a general average, an 
attempt has been made to protect the 
consumer against an unscrupulous 
wireman, 

Even with all the high power 
lamps, the irons, toasters and other 
appliances which the consumer is 
fond of adding to a circuit after a 
certificate has been obtained, it has 
been found in practice that the out- 
lets per circuit average somewhat 
less than 12 and that overfusing of 
branch circuits lies well within 10 
per cent of the total number of cir- 
cuits. The new rule thus recognizes 
and legalizes a generally accepted 
condition; and there is no reason to 
anticipate a greater percentage of 
overfusing in the future than in the 
past. 

The possibility that an abandon- 
ment of the 660-watt rule would in- 
crease the tendency to overfuse 
branch circuits seems to have been 
the cause of reluctance to make a 
change. We are now about to try 
the experiment of determining 
whether this fear and this reluctance 
are justified. And the answer will 
lie largely with the contractors 
themselves. If they avail themselves 
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of the privilege of placing 12 outlets 
on a circuit when conditions are 
manifestly such as to indicate that 
8 outlets should be the limit, and if 
this leads to overfusing, then the 
new rule will be brought into dis- 


repute. 


It will be noted there is no longer 
any limitation, other than the good 
sense of the contractor and the fix- 
ture man, imposed as to the number 
of lamp carrying fixtures or portable 
devices which may be connected to a 
branch circuit. A 5-light, 200 watt 


fixture bears no different 
relation to the circuit than 
does a 200-watt soldering 
iron—each occupies one out- 
let. A convenience recep- 
tacle which may be called 
upon to carry a load up to 
its rated capacity of 660 
watts is comparable with 
the fixture or the soldering 
iron—it, too, occupies one 
outlet. A 1-light fixture 
with a 8-light cluster or a 
group of current taps 
screwed into its lone socket, 
occupies one outlet. 


Chance for Arguments 
Eliminated 

The contractor installs, 
and the inspector counts, 
outlets. There is no argu- 
ment. The limit of 12 out- 
lets has been exceeded, or it 
has not. The fixture man 
adds such fixtures as he 
pleases. There is no argu- 
ment. The fixtures are of 
approved material properly 
assembled, or they are not. 
Wherever a socket appears 
the occupant of the premises 
has the privilege of screw- 
ing in a lamp of any size he 
pleases. There is no argu- 
ment. Either the lamp actu- 
ally overloads the socket, or 
it does not. The final test 
is: “Does the branch cir- 
cuit fuse blow?” And about 
this, too, there can be no 
argument. No longer is it 
necessary to reduce lamp 
sizes or cut out sockets in 
order to obtain a certificate, 
only to restore them after 
the inspector has gone on 
his way. 

Thus the new rule may 
be expected to simplify in- 
spection processes, cut out 
friction between inspection 
departments and contractors 





and eliminate the futile nagging of 
customers, who could not be made to 
understand how a circuit could be 
“overloaded” while a proper fuse re- 
mained unblown. 


Must Now Watch Fusing—Overfu- 
sing Indefensible 


It is not going to be all easy sail- 
ing, however. Time formerly de- 
voted to wrangling over intangible 
“watts” must be spent in watching 
the fusing. This places a new bur- 
den on inspection departments, but a 

















The New Code Rule Which Replaces 


the Famous “660-Watt” Limit 


807. Fuses for Branch Circuits. 

a. For the purpose of this section the terms 
“branch circuits” and “outlets” are defined as 
follows:—“Branch Circuit” is that portion of 
a wiring system extending beyond the final set 
of fuses or circuit breakers protecting it, and 
at points on which current is taken to supply 
fixtures, lamps, heaters, motors and current 
consuming devices generally; such points are 
designated as “outlets.” 

b. By permission of the inspection depart- 
ment, on systems having a grounded neutral 
or having one side grounded, and where the 
grounded conductor is identified and properly 
connected, two-wire branch circuits may be 
protected by a fuse in the ungrounded wire, 
no fuse being placed in the grounded wire. 
Otherwise, two-wire branch circuits shall be 
protected by a fuse in each wire. 

c. Three-wire branch circuits may be run 
from d. c. or single phase a. c. systems having 
a grounded neutral, in which case the neutrals 
of the branch circuits shall not be fused. The 
neutrals of such circuits shall not be intercon- 
nected except at the center of distribution. 

. Branch circuits in general, and except as 
described below, shall be protected by fuses of 
no greater rated capacity than 

15 amperes...... at 125 volts or less 

10 amperes...... at 126 to 250 volts 
e. Fixture wire or flexible cord of No. 18 

or No. 16 gage shall be considered as properly 
protected by 15 ampere fuses. 

Receptacles for attachment plugs (con- 
venience outlets) are strongly recommended 
in order to facilitate the use of electrical ap 
pliances which, otherwise, must be connected 
to sockets designed primarily only as lamp 
holders. 

f. On a two-wire branch circuit and on 
either side of a three-wire branch circuit, the 
number of outlets shall not exceed twelve (12) 
except by permission of the inspection depart- 
ment. 

g. Branch circuits supplying only sockets 
or receptacles of the mogul type shall have 
the wires protected by fuses having a rated 
capacity not greater than,— 

40 amperes...... at 125 volts or less 

20 amperes...... at 126 to 250 volts 
h. If protected by 40 or 20 ampere fuses as 

above, wire not smaller than No. 12 shall be 
used for wiring fixtures with mogul sockets 
and receptacles and may also be used for taps 
not over 18 inches long from the circuit wires 
to the points of suspension of the fixtures. 

i. The number of mogul sockets on a 2-wire 
branch circuit and on either side of a 3-wire 
branch circuit shall not exceed eight (8) except 
by permission of the inspection department. 

















burden which properly belongs to 
them. No inspector has any right 
to complain over this situation. 
Overfusing has always existed. It 
will continue to exist until we man- 
age to make our fuseblocks fool 
proof. But we have gained this im- 
portant advantage: Overfusing is so 
obviously wrong that no one can as- 
sume to defend it. 
there is no argument. 
only defense is to throw up his 
hands. 

The new and gratifying smooth- 


Here, again, 
The culprit’s 


ness with which the new 
rule can be applied is bound 
to find reflection in the grat- 
ification which installers 
and users of electrical ap- 
pliances will experience. 
Within broad limits both 
contractor and customer can 
do legally that which was 
not dangerous but was for- 
merly forbidden. The sale 
of appliances ought to be 
materially accelerated for 
this reason alone. 


Additional Outlets Can 
Now Be Offered at 
Small Extra Cost 


It ought to be far less 
difficult now than in the 
past to persuade customers 
to include convenience out- 
lets in their schedules of 
house wiring. When a con- 
venience outlet counts as 
only one of twelve, regard- 
less of the ultimate purpose 
to which it is put, the con- 
tractor can offer a more at- 
tractive bid than if he had 
to assume a rating of 250 
watts or 500 watts. If, as 
some estimators tell us, the 
better class of jobs, under 
past methods of laying out 
the work, run closer to 8 
outlets per circuit than to 
12 outlets per circuit, future 
bids may include three or 
four convenience outlets on 
a circuit where none would 
have been permitted in the 
past owing to the wattage 
limitation. 

I see no reason why old 
installations should not pro- 
vide a fruitful field for the 
exploitation of convenience 
outlets and the sale of many 
appliances, all of which has 
been more or less discour- 
aged by the old 660-watt 
rule. Wherever there exists 
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a circuit supplying only eleven out- 
lets, there is a chance to add a 
twelfth (convenience) outlet and sell 
an additional appliance. 

On the whole it would be difficult, 
I think, to point to any amendment 
of the National Electrical Code in 


recent years which has contributed 
as much as has the elimination of the 
“660-watt rule” to the removal of 
unnecessary restrictions to logical 
freedom in the laying out of house 
wiring and in the sale of appliances. 

“Fuses for Branch Circuits” will 


promptly develop the defects of its 
own virtues. Inspection depart- 
ments can be depended on to de- 
termine and apply from time to time 
appropriate remedies. Meanwhile, 
the industry has gained immeasur- 
ably by the change. 





What Lack of Contact Costs the 
Electrical Family 


The Story of a Typical Misunderstanding in a Mid-Western City —The Contractor 
Had a Grievance — And He Did Not Know the Central 
Station Executive— What Came of It 


ERE is a little story that in 
H my opinion tells better than 

any analysis or argument 
why there is trouble in the local elec- 
trical family in the average city. 
That misunderstanding and lack of 
harmony does exist is a matter of 
common knowledge. We know that 
the central-station men, the con- 
tractors and the dealers are not 
working together as they might and 
should and that this is resulting in 
the sale of a lot less electrical mer- 
chandise than would be going into 
the homes if everybody was pulling 
as a team with a common purpose 
and a common plan. Not long ago 
and quite accidentally I ran into a 
good example of the kind of thing 
that is going on today in this great 
family of electrical men, that is in- 
jecting paralysis and discouragement 
into a situation that offers as great 
an opportunity for the development 
of an industry and the serviee of 
humanity as man has ever set his 
mind to. 

I dropped into the store of a con- 
tractor-dealer in a middle western 
city one day and kad a little visit 
with him. I heacd a very interesting 
story of a business that had been 
taken over in a very crippled condi- 
tion and within a space of a few 
years put high up on its feet. The 


man whe acquired this business had 
already developed it to a point where 
it was prospering and showing good 
promise. 
built up. 


The bank account had been 
The working force had 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


been increased in number. Debts 
had been paid. The future looked 
bright. The one feature of the busi- 
ness that had not been developed to 
any degree under the new manage- 
ment was the retail appliance store. 
It had a good front on a good street. 
A small stock of appliances was on 
display. Sales made to people who 
came in and purchased represented 
a fair little turn-over. But it was 
nothing like that offered by the pos- 
sibilities of the location and the 
equipment there available for the de- 
velopment of a real electric appliance 
store. 


Trouble Over Time Sales 


In digging into the reasons why 
the merchandising end of the busi- 
ness had been allowed to lag, while 
contracting and fixture sales had 
been energetically expanded and de- 
veloped, I found that at the bottom 
of it all was a dissatisfaction with 
the merchandising policy of the local 
central station. This contractor felt 
that the utility was selling appliances 
on terms with which the independent 
dealer could not compete. 

“Why they are selling washing ma- 
chines today at $5 down and $5 a 
month” he said to be, “I cannot af- 
ford to do business on that basis. 
The expense of financing such small 
installment collections would eat up 
the profits and entail so much work 
and bother that it would not be justi- 
fied.” 

We talked it over and I pointed 





out to him the opportunity open to 
the dealer for financing easy pay- 
ment sales through one of the credit 
companies whose business it is to 
buy up term payment paper from re- 
tailers. This, of course, was all aside 
from the question as to whether or 
not this competition by the central 
station was fair or not. I was par- 
ticularly interested to find out, how- 
ever, whether this man had ever 
made any effort to adjust the matter 
with the lighting company so that 
he could enter the field aggressively 
on a basis that would be mutually 
satisfactory. 

“Have you ever talked this over 
with the general manager of the 
lighting company?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Why don’t you do it?” 
gested. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose I ought 
to. But they’re a big corporation, 
doing their business in their own 
way and I’m a little fellow and it 
won’t do any good for me to try to 
tell them that they’ve got to change 
their policy.” 

“Do you know this general man- 
ager well?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t.” 

“Well how long since you have 
talked to him about anything?” I 
persisted. 

He laughed in an embarrassed way 
and said, “Well, as a matter of fact, 
I have never met the man.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “Surely 
you ought to know him and he ought 


I sug- 
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to be interested in anything that con- 
cerns the prosperity of any local elec- 
tric store and the development of the 
electrical industry in this town.” 

“Well,” he replied. “I know that’s 
true, but I have been busy as the 
devil and I just simply haven’t gone 
over there. I know him by sight, of 
course, but I haven’t bothered to call 
on him and I haven’t happened to 
meet him anywhere.” 

I asked him whether any of the 
other electrical contractors felt the 
same way. He said that some of 
them did. 

I asked him whether any of the 
other contractors worked in close 
touch with the head of the utility 
company. He believed that most of 
them know him, but that he didn’t 
know how well. 


Loss of Contact the Cause 


Clearly there was a lack of close 
contact between the electrical] family 
of this community and the executive 
of the utility who by the very nature 
of his position should be functioning 
as the father of that family. I talked 
to this contractor at 
some length about it 
and advised him 
urgently to drop in 
and see the head of 
the power company 
and talk the situation 
over with him. 

It happens that I 
know the central-sta- 
tion manager there 
very well and he is 
one of the most pro- 
gressive utility execu- 
tives in that section of 
the country. He is a 
fine chap in every way, 
ready to respond to 
any suggestion that 
will help in the pro- 
motion of the cause. 
He is extremely in- 
terested in public re- 
lations and ever on the 
alert to render some 
unusual service to the 
public that will im- 
press upon them the 
eagerness of his com- 
panytogivegood 
service, but he has 
apparently allowed 
himself to neglect the 
relations of the cen- 
tral station, with the 


local electrical trade. *°¢ 


many 





There is hardly a case where, if the 
electrical contractor calls on the cen- 
tral-station general manager, he will 
not be given a most cordial welcome. 
contractor-dealers 
today that the utility executive is 


But as a matter of fact, there is 
no more very vital an element in 
central-station public relations, than 
the need for harmony and common 
understanding among all these men 
who individually stand before the 
community as representing the elec- 
trical industry. 


Getting the Facts 


I thought that it would be inter- 
esting to follow the thing through 
and go talk to this old friend of mine 
about it, so when I left the contractor 
I walked down to the office of the 
utility company. I found the general 
manager at his desk. He is a fine 
big likable manly chap with an easy 
smile and a ready welcome. He 
greeted me warmly as he greets 
everybody and I sat down to have 
a little chat. I steered the conversa- 


tion gradually around until we were 
discussing in general terms the mer- 
chandising of electrical appliances 
and the part that the contractor- 
dealer must play in it. 

“By the way,” I remarked, “I met 
this man Blank this morning, one of 





feel 





“cold” and is not interested jin prob- 
lems of the electrical trade. 
the utility-company man has been 
feeling the same way about the local 
representatives of the trade. One call 
will prove the case to both of them. 


your contractors. What sort of a 
chap is he and how is he getting 
along? What do you think of him? 
“Why I understand that he is get- 
ting along very well,” he replied. “He 
is apparently doing a very good busi- 
ness and making money. I have been 
so busy that for the last year I have 
not kept in very close touch with the 
contractors and I really don’t know 
very much about Blank—not as much 
as I ought to.” 
“Have you been 
lately ?” I queried. 
“Well as a matter of fact,” the 
general manager admitted, “I never 
have been in his store. I am ashamed 
to acknowledge it and though I know 
the man by sight I doubt whether I 
have ever met him personally. I 
have heard about him from time to 
time, of course, and know that he 
has a good store and is doing a lot 
of the wiring here in the city.” 
There was the case complete—the 
contractor had never met the central 
station man and he realized that it 
was foolish. He was naturally so 
dependent upon the local utility in so 
many ways that ob- 
viously he should be 
on terms of friendly 
contact with its execu- 
tives. The central- 
station man_ recog- 
nized no less that he 
ought to know all the 
contractors and have 
their sympathy and 
support and do what 
he could to lend a 
hand and_ stimulate 
themtomoreand 
better work. He had 
neglected this contact 
also. As a result these 
two men in the same 
business were not ac- 
quainted. And here, 
one of his best con- 
tractors in the city, 
although possessing a 
good store and an 
exceptional location, 
with an opportunity to 
sell a large amount of 
electrical mechandise, 
was hanging back re- 
fusing to push this 
branch of his business 
at all because he dis- 
approved of the mer- 
chandising policy of 


in his store 


Perhaps 


(Continued on 
page 3677) 
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The “Commissioner” of the New York 
Contractors—His Aims and 
Achievements to Date 


The Remarkable Plan Under Which Extraordinary Discretionary Powers Have Been Granted 
to Charles L. Eidlitz to Act as Supreme Arbitrator of the Electrical 
Installation Business in the Metropolitan Area 


year the following resolution was 

passed by a number of electrical 
contractors’ associations composed 
of members doing business in New 
York City, including Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Queens and the Bronx, 
and also Newark, N. J. 


WHEREAS, The business of electrical 
contracting has developed a _ specula- 
tive character to such an extent as to 
convert it from a profitable to an 
unprofitable business, partly due to eco- 
nomic conditions and partly to the 
increase of the speculative hazards nor- 
mally inherent in the business, and 

WHEREAS, It is desirable to take 
such remedial measures as may suggest 
themselves by a careful survey of the 
situation; 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved: That 
Charles L. Eidlitz be and he hereby is 
appointed a Commissioner of this Asso- 
ciation to make such studies in what- 
ever manner deemed best by him in 
consultation with the Executive Com- 
mittee and to develop therefrom for 
this Association ways and means of 
transforming the business of electrical 
contracting from its present highly 
speculative character to a regularly 
profitable business, free from undue 
speculation. 


Charles L. Ejidlitz, the “commis- 
sioner” named in the foregoing reso- 
lution, is an electrical man of long 
experience in the contracting and 
building field. He was the founder 
and first president of the National 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, 
and for many years has been a lead- 
ing figure in the New York building 
trades. Although now retired from 
electrical contracting itself, Mr. 
Eidlitz is the owner of a number of 
electrical manufacturing businesses, 
which have kept him in close touch 
with electrical-contracting conditions 
in the metropolitan area. 

Always a close student of con- 
ditions in general business and in 
the electrical industry, this appoint- 
ment as commissioner of the con- 


[: THE spring of the present 


tractors associations in the New 
York territory, enabled Mr. Eidlitz 
to proceed along a definite program 
of action which had been taking 
shape in his mind as affording a 
solution for the intolerable situation 
in the electrical installation field of 
the metropolitan area. 


A Program of Action 


Stated in simple terms, the steps 
in this program are as follows: 

1. To bring the facts concerning 
metropolitan conditions in electrical 
contracting before the local building 
public in a way such as to arouse in- 
terest in these problems. 

2. To acquaint the architect, engineer 
and owner with the possibilities and 
opportunities for overcharging, which 
are apt to be taken advantage of by 
the contractor in direct proportion to 
the “lowness” of his contract or order, 
in other words, to show that the con- 
tractor who enters an excessively low 
bid is bound to attempt to make up 
contract losses by overcharges and ir- 
regularities on his “extra” work. 

8. By the processes of education and 
publicity, to bring about a condition 
that will make the electrical contractor 
chary of attempting any “gouging” or 
overcharging methods. 

4. To offer the service of the com- 
missioner to the building public for 
the purpose of seeing to it that such 
overcharging is not attempted. 

5. To so build up the personal in- 
fluence of the commissioner with the 
building and outside public that the 
electrical contractor would be com- 
pelled to heed his advices and warnings. 

6. That having popularized the idea 
of “fair deal and fair play” between 
contractor and customer, the commis- 
sioner could and would bring individual 
items to the attention of either side 
and insist on remedial action. f 

7. To establish in the minds of archi- 
tect and engineer, contractor and 
owner, a feeling of absolute confidence 
in the commissioner’s methods, in order 
that this confidence can be turned to 
account for the industry, and that the 
commissioner’s requests, opinions, or 
demands be considered as impersonal 
and for the benefit of the industry as a 
whole. 


8. That having secured such power 
and confidence from the general build- 
ing public first (requiring several years 
of continuous effort) the commissioner 
could ask the electrical contractors for 
absolute power to represent them, 
speak for them and act for them with 
the previously expressed assurance that 
they would abide by his statements, 
decisions or requests. 

9. That having accomplished the gen- 
eral purposes as expressed in the eight 
paragraphs preceding, the commissioner 
would then take up the remedying of 
detailed conditions in approximately 
the following order: 

A. Correct unfair specifications which 
have a tendency to compel gambling 
in estimates. 

B. Compel the appreciation of cost 
of estimates on the part of the con- 
tractor. 

C. Compel the contractor to recog- 
nize the fact that overhead is more a 
part of the cost than is material con- 
sumed, and that it must be paid by the 
customer at all times. 

D. Urge the contractor to look more 
to quality and permanence of installa- 
tion with a view to building good will 
for himself, and to avoid cheap and 
poor material. Show the contractor 
that without the good will asset a busi- 
ness has no real, stable value. 

E. Point out without fear or favor 
the unfair methods of any individual 
contractor and, without mincing words, 
—by “calling a spade a spade”—pro- 
duce a feeling of shame on the part 
of those who are guilty of improper 
practices. 


Some of the Results Accomplished 


The plan and program above out- 
lined have now been in operation for 
some months, and have resulted in 
the following: : 

Estimates of cost,—due,to the ex- 
posure after the contracts were let, 
—have improved in every way. 

Through the use of the Manual of 
Estimating, or perhaps more prop- 
erly due to a desire not to be rid- 
iculed or exposed, contractors’ labor 
estimates have become 50 per cent 
more accurate than they were prior 
to the use of this method. 
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Many if not all of the contractors 
when in doubt as to the fair pro- 
cedure in a controversy either with 
a manufacturer, owner or architect, 
appeal to the commissioner for a 
decision. The same applies to archi- 
tects, owners and others who refer 
their differences to the commissioner 
before making a decision. Both 
sides are apparently abiding by the 
commissioner’s findings. 

The commissioner is also being 
continuously consulted as to the re- 
liability of electrical contractors by 
owners, architects, general 
contractors, dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The commissioner has 
also initiated important 
reforms on behalf of the 
local electrical trade. For 
example, he has made an 
attack upon the so-called 
“dollar permit” issued by 
the New York City Depart- 
ment of Water, Gas and 
Electricity, demanding its 
elimination from the ordi- 
nance, with the result that 
many contractors now feel 
confident of success in se- 
curing this result in the 
very near future. 

Through educational 
methods the commissioner 
has eliminated the “Waiver 
of Lien” clause in general 
contractors’ contracts. 

The New York City Li- 
cense Board, which had not 
functioned properly for 
several years has now, due 
to the demand for improve- 
ment, made to the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity (and 
the publicity given the de- 
mands), begun to work in 
amore orderly manner and 
its powers have been so 
defined that it now can and does 
accomplish results. 

The commissioner has brought out 
to owners and architects, convinc- 
ingly, the idea that overtime if it 
runs into any volume, is a loss to 
the electrical contractor on his con- 
tract work, even though he be paid 
fully for such overtime. 

The commissioner has also shown 
electrical contractors that the idea 
that “10 and 10” results in a profit 
of 10 per cent is erroneous, so that 
they have begun the advancement of 
these percentages to 15 for overhead 
and 10 for profit—which is more 


nearly in accordance with the con- 
ditions under which the contractor 
works. 

The commissioner has demon- 
strated to general contractors that 
to expect an electrical contractor to 
work overtime on a poured-concrete 
building, owing to the methods em- 
ployed by the general contractor, is 
unfair and improper, and that the 
electrical contractor must be fully 
reimbursed for such overtime work, 
whenever necessary. 

The commissioner has championed, 





Charles L. Eidlitz 


Commissioner for the Contractors’ Associations of New York City, 
Brooklyn, Queens and Newark, N. 
of Directors of New York Board of Trade; Founder 

and First President of the National Association 


of Electrical Contractors—Now the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists’ International 


before owners, builders and engi- 
neers, the idea that the so-called 
“unit price” for additions and de- 
ductions works out to the disadvan- 
tage of both owner and contractor, 
so that this requirement with few 
exceptions, has been abandoned. 


Changes Effected in Specification 
Practices 


Attention of architects and engi- 
neers has also been called to the 
“life-saving clause,” which provides 
for furnishing anything, whether or 
not shown or specified,—as being a 
clause which is illegal and criminal. 


J.; Chairman of Board 


The result has been that this clause 
is rapidly disappearing from speci- 
fications. And in this particular 
item the commissioner has had occa- 
sion to decide in favor of the con- 
tractor, a great many times, on ap- 
peal by the owner or architect. 

The work of the commissioner has 
brought about a feeling of greater 
respect for the electrical contractor 
on the part of the building public 
and a decidedly improved amount of 
self-respect on the part of the elec- 
trical contractor himself. 

In one specific instance, 
the commissioner’s office 
has failed in attempting 
to secure for the con- 
tractor a protection from 
certain manufacturers, 
on the point that be- 
tween the date of estimat- 
ing and the actual closing 
of a contract the manu- 
facturer should protect 
the contractor with a firm 
price on condition that as 
soon as the contractor re- 
ceives the order he should 
place his order with the 
manufacturer who has 
protected him, and that 
the contractor should 
agree to pay such firm 
price for the material for 
such job, irrespective of 
its fluctuations during 
construction. 

This request has been 
denied on various grounds 
but the commissioner is 
confident that it will pre- 
vail eventually, for the 
reason that he believes 
it to be fundamentally 
fair, honest, and business- 
like. 

During the next few 
weeks the commissioner’s 
office plans to take up: 

a. The elimination of the “painting 
of conduits” clause. 

b. The ‘finish of switch and recep- 
tacle plates” clause. 

ec. The securing of more detailed in- 
formation in plans, particularly the 
furnishing of plans showing sections 
through building, in order to eliminate 
some of the guess work and errors on 
labor, caused by lack of knowledge of 
the difficulties of construction. 

d. Charging for estimates, or else 
reducing of the number of estimates 
made, thus saving at least 2 per cent 
on the cost of every building operation. 

e. The possibility or advisability of 
a central estimating bureau to arrive 
at fundamental quantities, thus saving 
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duplication of much effort and expense. 


f. The education of the contractor to 


the idea that “breaking in” at a loss 
where he is persona non grata is “fool 
business” and that the meeting of such 
a man’s price on the part of any bidder 
is just as foolish and unbusinesslike. 


g. The providing of a central bureau 


to handle complaints concerning cases 
of failure to obtain inspections or cer- 
tificates from inspection departments of 
the city or the Board of Fire Under- 
writers; also complaints concerning 
lack of proper service on the part of 
local lighting companies in furnishing 
connection or meters. One competent 


man to whom all such matters could be 
referred, could under proper supervision 
handle practically all the work of the 
contractors in the metropolitan dis- 
trict doing it efficiently and promptly 
and in so doing saving the time of 
30 to 40 high-priced men now doing 
the same work unsatisfactorily. 





a 
































Twenty- Third Annual Convention 


Association of Electragists, International 
Washington, D. C., October 8 to 12, 1923 


Official Headquarters, Hotel Washington 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8 


Executive Committee Meeting, 10 
A. M., 2 P. M. and 8 P. M. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9 


Opening of Convention—Frank T. 
Shull, Washington, Chairman Lo- 
cal Committee, 10 A. M. 

“Welcome to Washington’—Major 
J. Franklin Bell, Commissioner 
of District of Columbia. 

Response — President James’ R. 
Strong, New York City. 

Official Business. 

Address—A Representative of the 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Wired Wireless”—General Geo. O. 
Squier, Chief Signal Officer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Introduction of Gladhand Commit- 
tee—Samuel Adams Chase, New 
York City, Chairman. 

Get Together Luncheon for Mem- 
bers, Ladies and Guests 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Sectional Meetings Conducted by 
Specially Appointed Chairmen, 
Held in General Assembly Hall and 
Open to All: 

“Power: How to Sell and Install 
It”—Special Chairman, Wm. J. 
Shore, New York City, 2 A. M. 

“Appliances: How to Demonstrate 
and Service Them” — Special 
Chairman, F. J. Saylor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

“Installation Problems” — Special 
Chairman, J. C. Hatzel, New York 
City. 

TUESDAY EVENING 


Annual Meetings of the Labor Sec- 
tions, Open Shop, Parlor A; Union, 
Parlor B, 8 P. M. 


Informal Dance in Hall of Nations, 
9:30 P. M. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10 


“Women in the Industry”—Miss 


Tentative Program 


Sarah M. Sheridan, Vice-president 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, 
Mich., 10 A. M. 

“Personality in Business’ — Roe 
Fulkerson, Washington, D. C. 
“Merchandising” — John F. Gil- 
christ, Vice-President Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, 
Get Together Luncheon for Mem- 

bers, Ladies and Guests. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Specially Conducted Automobile Tour 
to the Lincoln Memorial and 
Mount Vernon. Returning by Way 
of Arlington Cemetery. 


WEDNEzDAY EVENING 


“Do It Electrically”’—An Electrical 
Play Staged By the Electric 
League of Washington, D. C., at 
Carroll Hall, G Street between 
Ninth and Tenth Streets, N.W. 
Written by Thomas F. Chantler, 
of the Staff of the Society for 
Electrical Development and Di- 
rected by Arthur Carroll of 
Washington, D. C.,8 P. M. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 


Debate: Resolved, That the Best 
Results Are Obtained by a Com- 
bined Contracting and Merchan- 
dising Business, 10 A. M. 

“Tilumination”’—Samuel L. Hibbin, 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
New York City. 

Discussion 

“The Electrical Press’—Earl E. 
Whitehorne, Associate Editor 
Electrical Merchandising, New 
York City. 

Discussion 


“The Fundamentals and Organiza- 
tion of a Retail Electrical Busi- 
ness”—Frank E. Watts, Apex 
Electrical Distributing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Discussion of the National Elec- 


trical Code—A. Penn Denton, 
Kansas City, 2 P. M. 

“The Association and Its Develop- 
ment Work’—Laurence W. Davis, 
New York City. 

Discussion 


“The Eidlitz Plan—Back to Quality, 
Sane Costs and Fair Dealing’— 
Charles L. Eidlitz, Commissioner 
of Greater New York Contractors, 
and Chairman of Board of Gov- 
ernors of New York Electrical 
Board of Trade. 


Discussion 
THURSDAY EVENING 
Annual Dinner-Dance, 6:30 P. M. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 


Debate: WHEREAS, The Rate of Fire 
Insurance Is Based on Hazards of 
Building Construction; and | 
Wuereas, Super Standard Elec- | 
trical Installations Would Reduce | 
Hazards of Fire from Electrical | 
Causes; and 
WHEREAS, Reduction in Rate for 
Super Standard Installations | 
Would | 
(1) Be in the Interest of the 
Public; 

(2) Improve the Quality of Elec- 
trical Construction; 

(3) Tend to Build Up Good Will 
in the industry; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 


Such a Plan Is Desirable and 
Feasible. 10 A.M. 


“The Advantage of Joint Member- 
ship in the S.E.D. and the A.E.I.” 
—William L. Goodwin, New York 
City. 








FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Executive Committee Meeting, 2 P.M. 
Seeing Washington. 

FRIDAY EVENING 


Visit to the Congressional Library. 
8 P.M. 
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Electrical Exhibit 


Dominates Cincinnati Fall Festival 


With a Tower of Jewels, Radio Weddings and Speech Amplifiers 
Cincinnati Electric Club Makes Electric Show a Great Success 


HE Cincinnati Electric Club 
has just shown the rest of the 
industry what can be done to 
make an electric show the talk of the 
town. Cincinnati puts on a Fall 
Festival every year. This time the 
electrical men decided that they 
would dominate it and make the 
popularity of the Fall Festival pile 
up an attendance unattainable for an 
electrical exposition alone. Here is 
how they did it. 

The Electric Club took over the 
entire south wing of Music Hall, and 
74 different electrical concerns occu- 
pied 130 exhibition spaces. Then a 
Tower of Jewels was installed in 
Washington Park just across the 
street from the festival grounds—a 
gorgeous conception of decorative 
lighting, four Mohammedan mina- 
rets each 90 ft. tall with festoons 
and bands, a net of 
glittering jewels. It 
was designed by W. 
D’Arcy Ryan of the 
General Electric Com- 
pany. It was visible 
for miles around and 
attracted throngs of 
people to the festival. 
Forty _ searchlights 
played upon it. 

Then there were also 
two radio-broadcasted 
weddings. Thirty-five 








couples presented themselves as 
candidates. To insure that the 
sacredness and solemnity of marriage 
should be fittingly expressed in the 
ceremony, the most careful inves- 
tigation was made to be sure that the 
principals should be serious-minded 
and deserving. Two couples were 
married by one of the prominent 
clergymen of the city. 


Electrical Gifts for the 
Radio Brides 


The weddings were held on two 
evenings each before 4,000 people 
and each entire ceremony was broad- 
casted across the country, arrange- 
ments having been made with all 
nearby broadcasting stations to 


“stand by” and “clear the air.” Each 
wedding was preceded by a banquet. 
The gowns for brides and brides- 





















These three views of the Cincinnati Fall Festival give a good 
idea of the scale on which this big celebration was conducted: 
The Tower of Jewels dominated the scene. 


maids, other clothing for the brides 
and grooms and complete equipment 
for their homes were provided by 
Cincinnati merchants, including a 
full assortment of electrical appli- 
ances. These weddings created tre- 
mendous interest and did more than 
any other one thing to make the elec- 
tric show the talk of the festival. 

The electric club also installed an 
electric speech amplifying system 
with horns located all over the festi- 
val. This was used to locate chil- 
dren, wives and husbands who be- 
came separated from their families 
in the crowd. It was used contin- 
ually and proved a fine publicity 
“stunt.” 

In the 15 days of the Fall Festival, 
the 74 electrical exhibitors sold ap- 
proximately $100,000 worth of elec- 
trical merchandise, not counting sales 
made in exhibitors’ 
stores during this period 
and also the prospects 
developed at the show. 
The electrical exhibition 
was the high spot of the 
entire Fall Festival and 
the electrical industry of 
Cincinnati has_ profited 
greatly by its participa- 
tion. The president of the 
exposition was Warner 
Sayers of the Lawrence 
Electric Company. 





Over 283,000 people 


attended during the two weeks. 
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Broadcasting Over Electric-Light Wires 
Begun on Staten Island 


Every Lamp Socket and Convenience Outlet on System There Becomes Source of Music 
and News Reports from Morning till Midnight—This “Wired Wireless” 
Not to Be Confused with Familiar “Space Radio” 


NIGHTEEN months ago, in 
J Beeciriea Merchandising for 
‘April, 1922, there was pub- 
lished an account of the remarkable 
experiments being conducted at 
Washington, D. C., by General 
George O. Squier, chief signal offi- 
cer of the United States Army, by 
which music and voice sounds were 
transmitted over operating electric- 
light wires, so that anyone by plug- 
ging into any socket or receptacle, 
could operate a loudspeaker and 
listen to music or lectures, much as 
with the radio loudspeakers now so 
familiar. 

Compared with space radio, this 
new system of “wired wireless,” it 
was pointed out, has the advantages 
that (1) the music follows the wires 
and can be obtained only by plug- 
ging in to the lighting system, (2) 
“static” is wholly eliminated at all 
seasons, (3) there is no interference 
from other stations, and (4) all 
“fading” of signals is done away 
with. 

Since the publication of the orig- 
inal article, with its outline of the 
possibilities of the new system, the 
North American Company, a very 
large and powerful utility holding 
company, which owns the lighting 
companies in Cleveland, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, and some 200 
other communities, has been experi- 
menting with this system of wired- 
radio “broadcasting” over electric 
lighting and power lines, under the 
basic patents of General Squier. 
General Squier has granted an exclu- 
sive license to Wired Radio, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the North American 
Company, for this purpose, and the 
system is being developed in co- 
operation with a number of large 
lighting and power companies. 

No transmitting or _ receiving 
aérials are used; instead, the sending 
apparatus is connected to one phase 
of the three-phase buses at the 
power house and the radio waves 
follow along the wires to the re- 


ceivers which are plugged into any 
electric lamp socket or “convenience- 
outlet” in the home, just as electric 
fans, irons or toasters are con- 
nected. 


Lighting Current Operates 
Amplifier Tubes 


New types of simplified transmit- 
ting and receiving apparatus have 
been developed. One of the receivers 
is a combined tuner-amplifier and 
“loud speaker” in a small cabinet. 











Simply plugging this loud-speaker set into 
any convenience outlet (see arrow) on 
Staten Island, brings the listener the music, 
lectures and news service, which are being 
sent over the electric-light wires all day 
long from a studio near the central power 
house. Operation of lamps, heating appli- 
ances or motors from the same sockets or 
circuits seem to have no effect on the music 
received. 

Note that the only connection is to the 
lighting-company’s'_ wires. No antenna, 
ground or storage battery is required. 
“Static” noises, interference and “fading” 
are all done away with. 


Current for hghting the filaments is 
supplied from the 110-volt lighting 
mains through an ordinary lamp- 
cord connection which also carries 
the radio waves into the receiver, 
where they are amplified and con- 
verted into voice and music. 

No antenna, ground connection, 
storage battery or special wiring is 
required, and any: number of re- 
ceivers may be operated simul- 
taneously in a home or apartment 
house without interference. An ad- 
justment also permits reception of 
the ordinary space-radio programs. 

In co-operation with the Richmond 
Light & Railroad Company, which 
supplies electric lighting and power 
service to about 25,000 consumers on 
Staten Island, New York City, the 
first commercial wired-radio plant 
has been installed. The Wired 
Radio Service Company has been or- 
ganized to conduct commercial op- 
erations and has been’ granted 
exclusive license for the local terri- 
tory. 


Service Now Available to 
Residence Consumers 


Regular service on a 6,800-m. wave 
length began early in September. 
Receivers are being rented and the 
monthly charge will also cover cost 


| of the program service. The rates 


are $2 monthly for a head telephone 
set, $3.50 for a small loud-speaker 
and $5 for a large loud-speaker. 

A wired-radio program of a com- 
prehensive kind is to be furnished 
which will be continuous from early 
morning until late at night. Later 
on the company expects to offer more 
than one program on various wave 
lengths, and tuning dials are pro- 
vided on the receiving sets for this 
purpose. , 

C. W. Hough is president and 
R. D. Duncan, Jr., is chief radio 
engineer of Wired Radio, Inc., 65 
Broadway, New York City, and J. 
Arch Mears is president of the 
Wired Radio Service Company. 


ee it 
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The broadcasting equipment in the studio 


building is much like that in the ordinary 
radio station, except that the wave-length 
of 6,800 meters is poured directly into the 


2,300-volt station bus through a tie-line. 


“Wired Wireless’ Now Available to 25,000 Consumers 


_— 
; 





Though put into only one phase of the sys- 
tem, the music appears equally on all three 
phases. It also passes readily from primary 


to secondary, by means of the condenser 
action, between the transformer windings. 





“Will Your Heise Be Modern 


Five Years from Now?” 


Around This Question, the British Columbia 
Electrical League Is Waging Its Campaign 


HE effective argument of self- 

interest has been adopted by 

the British Columbia Electrical 
Service League in appealing to ar- 
chitects, owners and builders for the 
greater adoption of the electrical 
convenience outlet in home construc- 
tion. “What if you want to sell your 
home five years from now?” they ask 
of the man taking out a building per- 
mit. “Will it be old fashioned be- 
cause of inadequate electric wiring?” 
This suggestion is conveyed in an 
attractive booklet entitled “Looking 
Ahead,” with a covering letter 
which is mailed to those contemplat- 
ing construction of residence type 
buildings. The letter is as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

Do you remember when electric 
self starters were first put on auto- 
mobiles? In a few months all auto- 
mobiles without electric self starters 
were practically out of date. Would 
you today buy a car without a self 
starter? The invention of this start- 
ing device revolutionized the manufac- 
ture and use of automobiles—the same 
kind of a revolution is taking place in 
the use of electricity in the home. In 


a very short time the home not ade- 
quately wired for portable electric 


lamps and electric appliances will be 
just as out of date as the automobile 
without a self starter. 

How many times have you seen 
houses that have grown old before their 
tume—houses out of plumb—boards 
pulled away from their nailings— 
floors sagged? These are the almost 
certain results of poor material and 
careless building. 

The enclosed pamphlet “Looking 
Ahead” is designed to give the pros- 
pective home builder some useful sug- 
gestions in planning the_ electrical 
installation for his home. Plan care- 
fully that your home may not grow 
old before its time. We will be glad 
to go over your plans with you or your 
architect to advise. the best practice in 
electrical installations. 

For this service, which is free, write 
or telephone Sey. 5,000 and ask for the 
Electrical Service League or any of the 
electragists named in the pamphlet. 


Very truly yours, 
Secretary-Manager. 


The League believes that this 
argument based upon purely busi- 
ness grounds is more effective than 
the familiar campaign for greater 
comfort and convenience in the 
home. The plans are probably all 
complete by the time the permit is 
taken out, they argue, even to a 


rough outline of probable wiring 


and the argument presented must be 
of sufficient weight to bring about 
the modification of a determination 
already conceived. To tell an archi- 
tect that he has neglected the con- 
venience and comfort of his client is 
no way to secure his co-operation. 
The owner has probably spent many 
months in planning hall closets, 
garage work shops and other details 
of comfort and he is equally inclined 
to feel that his plans as finally 
adopted are very nearly perfect. 

The present campaign, stressing 
the need of providing for the future, 
has, on the other hand, met with the 
hearty co-operation of the local 
chapter of the Architectural Insti- 
tute in Vancouver, who have en- 
dorsed the movement and agreed to 
make use of the free service in plan- 
ning electrical installations offered. 
Satisfactory results already obtained 
augur well for the future develop- 
ment of the movement. The archi- 
tect who can say “In planning the 
lighting, I will call in my illumina- 
tion expert,” has lost nothing in the 
eyes of his client. And when, as 
recently happened in the case of a 
store window installation in Van- 
couver, the owner calls in an engi- 
neer to check the work, it is quite a 
feather in the architect’s cap that 
the engineer can “suggest no 
changes.” 

This service ig particularly di- 
rected toward the architect, but is 
offered to any who wish to apply— 
and numerous requests for assis- 
tance in planning home wiring have 
been received from owners and from 
builders in response to the pamphlet 
and letter which is sent to all taking 
out building permits. 





Pointers for the Vacuum 
Cleaner Salesman 


Vacuum cleaner salesmen should 
find it useful to know that a few 
drops of chloroform or ether will re- 
move gummy substances from a 
carpet. 

Another pointer is that six parts 
of yellow cornmeal and one of salt, 
mixed and heated and scrubbed over 
the surface of a rug, will remove 
dirty spots and brighten the rug up 
just like new. If a spot has been 
made by grease, spread the mixture 
over thickly, and allow to stand all 
night. This should then be removed 
with a cleaner, and applied a second 
time to insure removing the spot. 
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The first formal event 
of Camp Co-opera- 
tion III was the 
organization and pa- 
rade of the ‘Island 
Police’’—From left to 
right they were: Back 
Row, Sergeant N, G. 
Harvey, Chicago; J. 
F. Orr, Boise; E. W. 
Rockafellow, New 
York; E. E. White- 
horne, New York; 
Chief J. O. Wether- 
bie, Bridgeport; H. 
A. Bowman, New- 
port, Ky.; P. B. Zim- 
merman, Cleveland; 
H. L. Dyson, Meri- 
den, and Corporal L. 
2, Gibbs, Boston. 
Front Row, Rex J. 
Cole, Meriden; R. C., 
Lanphier, Springfield, 
ll.; H. F. Wallace, 
Boston; F. Libbon, 
Brooklyn; E. D. 
Stryker, Cleveland. 








The flag pole stands | 


in the center of the 
parade ground and 
from it fluttered, 
throughout the camp, 
the Stars and Stripes, 
the Union Jack—in 
honor of British and 
Canadian delegates 
and guests—and also 
the banner of Camp 
Co-operation. 





Pictures of 
Camp 
Co-operation 
IlI,—the 
Conference of 
Electrical 
Leagues 


The opening cere- 
mony around the flag 
pole was impressive. 
A march, single file, 
behind the band, the 
breaking out of the 
flags, and the address 
of welcome by W. E. 
Robertson, Buffalo, 
made everybody real- 
ize that they all 
were there for a seri- 
ous purpose. 





Under the big elm 
tree, J. Robert 
Crouse, known as the 
father of co-opera- 
tion in the electrical 
industry, told the 
story of how it all 
came about. 


As the boats came in 
from across the har 
bor, there was 4i- 
ways a crowd on the 
dock to welcome eac! 
newcomer. 





Iie it 


rn amr —" 
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“Putting Business-Building Ideas to 
Work Locally” 


Electrical-League Representatives from All Parts of Continent Confer 
at Association Island, Sept. 16 to 19, under Auspices of 
Society for Electrical Development 


Electrical Development, more than 175 delegates 

of local electrical leagues and clubs and rep- 
resentatives from all branches of the electrical industry, 
gathered at Association Island, Henderson Harbor, N. Y., 
Sept. 16 to 19, to exchange ideas and learn what others 
are doing in “putting business-building ideas to work 
locally.” 

A remarkable flow of practical ideas for developing 
local electrical markets characterized the discussions, 
and great enthusiasm was evident throughout all the 
meetings in appreciation of the helpful and stimulating 
quality of the conference sessions. 

W. E. Robertson, of Buffalo, in an eloquent opening 
address, emphasized the responsibility of leadership. 
The great leaders of the world, he declares, were not the 
product of any plan, but the representatives of local 
ideals and local purposes. Basing his remarks on the 
examples of famous leaders of history, he made clear 
that the sources of leadership in the electrical industry 
would dry up if local activity and local organization were 


not made a part of the plan of developing the industry 
as a whole. 


Co-operation Offers Way to Reduce Electrical 
Selling Expense 


The delegates were next welcomed by W. W. Freeman, 
president of the Society for Electrical Development, 
who pointed out that the league conference had been 
called by the Society for Electrical Development as a 
result of a resolution presented at last year’s meeting 
at Camp Co-operation II. “The delegates,” he said, 
“have the meeting completely in their own hands. The 
Society has simply financed the meeting in the spirit 
of getting local activity advanced and the purposes of 
local leagues and other forms of organization more com- 
pletely defined and more generally understood. Since 
the last League meeting, thirty leagues have been formed, 
about thirty more are in process of formation, and rep- 
resentatives of the Society for Electrical Development 
have visited seventy .cities and traveled more than 
12,000 miles to aid in the work of local organization.” 

Mr. Freeman called attention to the fine spirit of 
the men who had assembled to promote this movement 


A electra at the invitation of the Society for 
A 


and referred especially to the appropriateness of having 
as the next speaker J. Robert Crouse, founder of the 
co-operative idea in the electrical industry. 

Quoting the great philosophers and dreamers of the 
past to support his statements, Mr. Crouse in opening 
his inspiring address gave voice to the fundamental 
spiritual quality of the co-operative movement. He 
drew the analogy between workers in the plant and 
workers in the office as being the hands and heads of 
industry, respectively, and then went on to say that 
neither the hands nor the heads could make their con- 
tribution in the work of any organization unless the 
heart was also in it. Passing from the philosophy of 
the co-operative movement to the practical needs of 
today, Mr. Crouse cited the great need of the present 
to cut the costs of distribution. 

“Engineers,” he said, “have made their contribution 
to civilization by cutting the costs of production and 
of factory administration, but the selling men of the 
electrical industry still have to prove their place and to 
assume their moral obligation of cutting the cost of 
selling. The selling function,” he declared, “adds noth- 
ing of intrinsic value to the product and therefore it 
is up to the salesman himself to take the initiative and 
find ways to cut the costs of getting the commodities 
from the producer to the final consumer. Through 
co-operation and collective action lies one avenue for 


greatly reducing the selling expense of the electrical 
industry.” 


Sessions Cover Broad Scope of League Activities 


The sessions of Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
were given over to the discussion of methods and ideas 
by which local leagues can promote business-creating 
activities in their own territories. “How to Put On 
an Electrical Home,” “Local Field Work,” “Promoting 
Commercial and Industrial Lighting,” “Electrical Ad- 
vertising,” “Newspaper Publicity,” “Electric Shows,” 
“Commodity Campaigns,” “‘Motor Sales,” “The Woman’s 
View of Electrical Housekeeping,” and “League Organ- 
ization Methods” were among the topics fully treated. 

In the following paragraphs are briefly set down, a 
number of the ideas presented during the Camp Co- 
operation III Island conference. 


ENVER, Winnipeg, Cleveland and 

Providence were cities reporting 
using local radio broadcasting stations 
to send out addresses on electrical and 
appliance topics. In certain of these 
cases, the local electrical league secures 
regular weekly periods for talks on 
electrical subjects, and then arranges 
with electrical men to fill these appoint- 


ments. As pointed out by Chairman 
Robertson, there is usually some elec- 
trical interest in each community very 
closely associated with the local broad- 
casting station, so that the co-operation 
of the broadcaster can be easily ob- 
tained. Speeches designed for broad- 
casting by radio have been prepared by 
the Society, for the use of local leagues. 


O. SHREVE, of San Francisco, 

e Cal., gave the picture of the work 
of the California Co-operative Cam- 
paign and the relation of the local 
California leagues to the _ state- 
wide campaign organization. Mr. 
Shreve emphasized the need of women 
in field work and pointed out the impor- 
tance of developing “electrical homes” 
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of the low-priced class. Californias 
latest development in the electric home 
movement is to put an electric home in 
a Pullman car and an electric farm 
outfit in a baggage car and send them 
around the state to the different com- 
munities. Mr. Shreve emphasized the 
principle of having all the electrical 
men in every community members of 
the local league, and went farther to 
say that he believed all members 2f 
local leagues in turn should become 
members of one electrical group, not by 
establishing a new organization but by 
co-ordinating every electrical league 
with a national organizztion, such as 
the Society for Electrical Development. 

J. S. Tritle of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany told of the experience of the 
Board of Trade in St. Louis in bring- 
ing into the organization all local elec- 
trical groups, including electrical rail- 
way men, telephone men, and others. 
He said that membership was in two 
forms—“underwriters” who contributed 
to the support of the league, and 
“members” who contributed smaller in- 
dividual dues. 


League Success Takes Time 


L. GOODWIN declared that the 
econditions and ideals which 
Cleveland and California have found it 
possible to establish can be promoted in 
every community providing each com- 
munity realized that Cleveland and Cal- 
ifornia had both started ten to fifteen 
years ago, and if each community were 
willing to start where they started and 
keep continuously at it in the spirit of 
California, these other communities 
can accomplish in shorter time, of 
course, the same great results that 
Cleveland and California had done. 


The Social and Business Sides 
of Local Leagues 


H. Y. KIDD of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
J «brought out the need of the right 
name for a local league. P. B. Zim- 
merman, of Cleveland, urged dividing 
league activities into two parts, social 
and business. Several speakers em- 
phasized that it was easy to start a 
league but more difficult to continue it. 
It was pointed out that if committees 
of younger men were regularly ap- 
pointed in these two functions, part of 
the difficulty would disappear. 


Organize Around 
a Needed Activity! 


ENNETH McINTYRE, field rep- 

resentative of the Society for 
Electrical Development, emphasized an 
important point by stating that the way 
to organize a league is to discover first 
what should be done locally and then 
build the league around that idea as a 
starter. An “electric home” exhibit 
often provides such an activity to start 
local men working together. 


Electrical Home Forms Nucleus 


W BREWSTER HALL of Syra- 
ecuse, N. Y., told of the Electric 
Home as a nucleus of activity. The 





first step he said was to get the central 
station man to lead. Referring to 
social activities, he told about an elec- 
trical outing participated in by the 
Electrical League and starting with a 
parade headed by a truck containing a 
farm-lighting unit which was later used 
to light the grove. 


Cincinnati’s All-Electric 
Fall Festival 


A. CURRAN of Cincinnati, de- 

e- scribed the remarkable Fall Fes- 

tival just closed in that city. The high 
spots of the electrical features were a 
“radio wedding” and ar. illuminated 
tower of jewels. Mr. Curran made 
it clear that the electrical men had not 
only supplied the electricity and the 
electrical equipment but actually dom- 
inated the festival. The electrical 











W. E. Robertson just starting after some 
fish (note the bait) gets a bit of advice from 
“Bill” Goodwin. A. G. Kimball in the offing. 





booth at the festival was headquarters 
for finding lost children by means of 
“loud speakers.” Mr. Curran said that 
the Cincinnati league has found that 
speeches by prominent men in walks of 
life outside the electrical industry draw 
all classes of electrical men to the 
social gatherings better than dances or 
other social functions. 


Kitchen-Lighting Campaigns 

HE discussion on local lighting ac- 

tivities opened with a lively inter- 
change of ideas on kitchen-lighting 
campaigns as a method of promoting 
local lighting activity. Such a cam- 
paign is felt in other rooms of the house 
beside the kitchen. In one very suc- 
cessful “kitchen” campaign only 10 per 
cent of the units sold were actually 
placed in kitchens, The principle empha: 
sized by all speakers was that the cen- 
tral station took the lead locally in pro- 
moting the fixture sale, arranging witk 
the contractors to hang and install the 
fixtures.. In some instances the local 
league signed the advertising. in the 
local newspapers. The opinion of the 





meeting was that a margin should be 
allowed for installing the fixtures, so 
that there would be a profit for every- 
one. 


Devote League to General 
Development — Not Group 
Problems 


AWRENCE W. DAVIS, of the In- 

ternational Association of Electra- 
gists, put the fundamental purposes of 
a league as “the development and ex- 
tension of the local market.” He 
stated that experiences had shown 
that the league activities should not be 
confused with the activities and needs 
of the specialized group, and that both 
were needed in local programs for the 
development of the industry as a whole. 


Electrical Housekeeping, as the 
Women See It 


O NE of the most interesting sessions 

of the whole conference came when 
Chairman Robertson turned the meet- 
ing over to Miss Carroll of the Society 
for Electric Development in a graceful 
little speech, saying that the meeting 
was to be in the hands of the ladies. 
The electrical women participating got 
a remarkable personal response in each 
case. The discussion was participated 
in by Mrs, Mary Hope Norris of the 
Westinghouse Company, Helen Smith 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Company, Miss Mildred Nichols of the 
Western Electric Company and Ada 
Bessie Swan of the Public Service Elec- 
tric Company of Newark, N. J. Mrs. 
Burns, wife of J. F. Burns of Schenec- 
tady, later added an interesting point of 
view as a club woman, pointing out 
that the club workers are the prac- 
tical progressive women of any com- 
munity. — 


Don’t Seek Money Profit from 
Electrical Home 


R. LOCKHARD of Pittsburgh, 

outlined a plan for financing an 
Electric Home by securing the assis- 
tance of groups outside the electrical 
industry, and asked the advice of the 
meeting as to his plun. Several took 
part in the discussion which followed 
but the summary reached was that an 
Electric Home to be permanently suc- 
cessful needs to be divorced abso- 
lutely from commercialism or direct 
profit-making and must be considered 
as an educational sales promotion plan. 
No profit should be made by the league 
and as far as possible the only man 
who should directly profit by the home 
would be the builder who took the risk. 


“Electrical Development, Inc.,” Is 
Non-Profit-Making Organization 
HAIRMAN ROBERTSON in an- 
swer to a question which wzs 
asked him, emphasized the fact that the 
Society is a non-profit-making orga- 
ization, that its membership consists of 
representatives of all groups in the i"- 
dustry, that its board of directors is 
made up of -representatives of all 
(Continued on page 3662) 
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H. E. Dawson, Providence ; Ralph Neu- 
muller, New York, and R. M. Eames, 
Bridgeport, show how good campers 
can hang together. 
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A continental group—N. T. Wilcox, 
Boston; J. Orr, Boise, and J. L. 
Harvey, Wichita, 1924 leaders of the 
N. E. L. A. Commercial Section. 


N. G. Harvey, Chicago, 
the genial sergeant of 


police, 
hits with 
club. 


The camp manager, F. W. 
Sanford, flanked by J. M. 
Fried, Vicksburg, and J. A. 
Brett, Cincinnati. 


made some big 


his stuffed 


Two delegates from across the 
border—G. W. Austen and G. 
J. Mickler of Toronto, collar- 
less, as Island rules require. 





Miss C. L. Von der Au and Miss Alice Carroll of 


the S. E. D.; Miss 


Miss Mildred Nichols, 
and Mrs. 


Swann, Newark, 


Helen Smith, Rochester ; 
New York; Miss Bessie 
M. H. Norris, New 


York, eloquent exponents of the electrical idea. 


M. A. Curran, handsome Cincinnati bachelor, was a busy man. 
This time the odds were 5 to 1—meaning Miss L. Driscoll, Miss 

Alice Carroll, Miss Helen Smith and Miss Mildred Nichols, with 
Mrs. J. F. Burns, Schenectady, as the watchful chaperone. 


After the police subsided, Geo. Weiderman, Brooklyn; E. B. Gil- 

linder, Port Jervis; J. F. Burns, Schenectady, and Samuel A. 

Chase, New York, were not afraid of the stocks provided for 
recalcitrant. prisoners. 
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groups in the industry who work with- 
out pay and who pay their own ex- 
penses to directors’ and executive com- 
mittee meetings. He stated that the 
Society was not organized to provide 
money for individuals and that so far 
as the staff of the Society was con- 
cerned the servant was worthy of his 
hire. The Board of Directors and 
executive committee, instead of having 
money representing a profit on opera- 
tions, are constantly looking for ways 
to finance fine ideals which were pre- 
sented to the Society but which could 
not be met out of the funds without 
further financial support from all in- 
terests. 


Mailing List Names Won’t Pay 


ENNETH McINTYRE of the 

Society’s staff, in summarizing 
the discussion of the Electric: Home, 
made the following points: 

1. Don’t attempt to make a mailing 
list out of visitor’s names; it won’t pay. 
List building is an activity for indi- 
vidual and not collective action. 2. 
Put the visitors through the home in 
groups of ten or twelve and have a lec- 
ture on the appliances in each room. 
3. Don’t commercialize the Electric 
Home in any way, but treat it as a 
purely educational exhibit. 

Electrical 


Toronto’s “Standard 


Homes” 


(> w. AUSTEN, Toronto, Canada, 
«described the “red seal” campaign 
about to be inaugurated in that city as 
a part of its local field-work plan. 
Large red seals are given to those 
builders to post on their houses which 
have come up to the standard set by 
the local electrical league for electric 
wiring for electric homes. He stated 
that in many streets in Toronto there 
are three-wire No. 4 service lines to 














«ss 
J. Y. Fletcher of London, England, and E. 
Shreve of San Francisco, just back from 
Hawaii, exchanges messages from the anti- 
podes. 





every house, that the ideal being 
worked toward is to establish No. 2 
service wires as standard. 


Develop Small Communities, Also 


A. LANE, director of promotion 

eof the Joint Committee for Busi- 
ness Development, called attention to 
the needs of the small towns as dis- 
tinguished from large communities, and 
made a very fine presentation of the 
fact that much time and effort is spent 
on the larger communities while the 
smaller communities get little oppor- 
tunity for the kind of contact they 








The Cincinnati delegation from left to right 


oe M. Beltzhoover, contractor-dealer ; 
ank H. Neals. Westinghouse Company ; 


Frank M. Lillie, Union Gas & Electric Com- 





pany; M. A. Curran, Western Electric Com- 
pany ; W. W. Freeman, Union Gas & Electric 
Company; J. A. Brett, Westinghouse Co.; 
Frank Van Winkle, Post-Glover Co. 





need. He proposed that each large 
community consider itself the leader in 
the league activities in the smaller com- 
munities around it, and stated that 
M. R. Bump, chairman of the Joint 
Committee, is especially interested to 
help in the promotion of activities in 
the small towns. 


Get Local Women in On the Job 


HE importance of appointing local 

women to supervise the electrical 
home exhibit, and to add “the feminine 
touch” to the arrangements, was 
stressed by Mrs. Mary Hope Norris, of 
the Westinghouse company, who recom- 
mended enlisting the help of some local 
woman’s club or church orgenization to 
act as “hostess” for such a home. This 
was confirmed by Jack Carrigan of Bos- 
ton who said: “When we opened our 
electrical home we fortunately secured 
the help of a woman’s organization. 
After the men had finished assembling 
the mere house and electrical equip- 
ment, it was the women who added the 
touches that really made it attractive. 
Looking back, we all now agree that 
before the women took hold, we merely 
had an electrical house. It was they 
who converted it into a home.” 


Following Up Building Permits 


H E. DAWSON of Providence, field 
«man for the Rhode Island League, 
told of his work in developing contact 
with architects and stated that he sent 
a letter to every new-house owner 
with suitable advertising material. 
Mr. Hughes of Syracuse also follows 
up building permits but interviews the 
home owners and building contractors 
as well as sending them literature. 


Contractor Delegates Win 
“Electrify Club” Contest 


(>= of the first steps in getting the 
electrical men of any community 
to sell the electrical appliance idea to 
the public, is to get those electrical men 
to use electrical appliances themselves. 
The New York Electrical League re- 
cently conducted a contest in which 
prizes were offered for electrical men 
whose own homes were bes* equipped. 
To suggest to delegates at the Island 
conference, the method of conducting 
such contests in their own towns, im- 
proved forms of blanks were prepared 
and distributed, and prizes were offered 
by Electrical Merchandising. 

G. Fred Laube, Rochester, N. Y., won 
first prize with a total of 556 points. 
J. F. Buchanan of Philadelphia was 
next with 497 points, and O. F. Rost, 
jobber, Newark, N. J., won third prize 
with 346 points. 

Mrs. James F. Burns, Schenectady, 
N. Y., received a prize for turning in 
the number of points nearest one-half 
the top contestant, and J. F. Forrestol, 
Rochester, N. Y., had points nearest 
one-quarter those of the top contestant. 
J. Robert Crouse of Cleveland was 
awarded a special prize for report: £ 
not one but two homes, both very c.m- 
pletely electrified. 
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Appliance Facts from an Extensive 
Residence Survey 


Study of 6,512 Dwellings in Eight Cities, by Committees 
of the Association of Edison [luminating Companies 


T THE last two annual meetings 
A of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies reports 
have been presented dealing with results 
of surveys of residence installations. 
The 1921 report dealt in detail with the 
results of a census of medium-class resi- 
dences and their electrical equipment 
in several cities of the eastern part of 
the country. It included some esti- 
mates of the proportionate consump- 
tion of electricity by appliances and by 
lamps. 

The 1922 report included in lesser de- 
tail a census of the electrical equipment 
of medium class residences and of 
“above-medium” and “below-medium” 
class residences in several cities of the 
eastern part of the country. It in- 
cluded estimates of the annual con- 
sumption of electricity by appliances 
and by lamps, and also an actual de- 
termination for one week of the con- 
sumption by appliances and lamps in 
carefully chosen representative resi- 
dences. 

Being of considerable extent and 
comprehensive in character, and hav- 
ing been analyzed with care commen- 
surate with its importance, the survey 
was costly in time and expenditure as 
will be apparent from the following in- 
formation. 

The plan and scope of each survey 
was determined by the committee in 


_ vey residences of medium class. 


charge, as was also the procedure fol- 
lowed in the several cities. The actual 
surveys were made by employees of the 
central-station member companies in 
the respective cities. The Electrical 
Testing Laboratories of New York 








GENERAL SCOPE OF SURVEYS 
1921 1922 
Survey Survey 
Number of cities in which 
surveys were made...... 5 8 
Number of surveyors em- 
WG OME a5 ceecale cao wecsien ces 100 108 
Number of employee-weeks 
consumed in _ statistical 
GIMME al eral sale sere a ckereate 95 268 
Number of test residences 
in which graphic meters 
were installed .......... 120 
Total number of _ graphic 
meters used during test 
GENOME ao cise See cirercaes 165 








City, under the direction of the com- 
mittees, acted as the co-ordinating 
agent, working with the representatives 
of the several member companies in 
laying out the local surveys. The 
laboratories also carried out the neces- 
sary statistical work in analysis of the 
survey reports, and under the direction 
of the committees prepared material 
used by the committees in the reports 
which have been presented. 

In 1921 an attempt was made to sur- 
When 
the returns were in, it was found that 
in most cities residences had been 


- 
selected in which the consumption of 
electricity was slightly in excess of the 
mean for all residences in those cities. 

In 1922 an attempt was made again 
to choose residences of medium class 
but these were supplemented by other 


residences of relatively higher and 
lower classes. In this case a closer ap- 
proximation was attained in _ the 


medium-class residences to the average 
residential consumption in the several 
cities. 

Surveyors calling at residences in- 
spected the electrical equipment and 
noted the watts rating and condition of 
each appliance and lamp. 


Relation of Active Lamp Load to Num- 
ber of Sockets 


As an illustration of the general pro- 
portionality which exists between the 
active watts connected and the number 
of lighting sockets, the relation of these 
two in living rooms of all classes of 
houses and apartments have been 
plotted. There is a similarity of trend 
in the resulting curves which is signifi- 
cant. In medium class houses, for ex- 
ample, with four sockets installed the 
average active wattage is about 100, or 
25 watts per socket. With six sockets 
the wattage is 120, or 20 watts per 
socket. The same ratio holds for eight 
or ten sockets. When all of the rooms 
or residences are taken into account the 





LOAD VARIATION FOR A GIVEN WEEK IN MAY, 35.4 PER CENT OF TOTAL CONSUMPTION BEING ATTRIBUTED TO APPLIANCES 
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use of smaller sizes of lamps produces 
a less marked effect in reducing the ac- 
tive watts per socket and the propor- 
tionality of active watts to the number 
of sockets is almost direct. 

In both years the surveyors in the 
course of their visits to residences, dis- 
cussed with householders their use of 
lamps and appliances and _ recorded 
estimates of annual kilowatt-hours con- 
sumed by lamps and by each kind of 


appliance in each residence. A sum- 
mary of these estimates follows: 
These estimates of relative consump- 
tion by appliances and by lamps, as 
formulated by the surveyors, should not 
be confounded with estimates of others 
which have been put forward from 
time to time without careful investiga- 
tion as a basis. It is to be remembered 
that these estimates have been made 
by many men, working independently 











CITIES AND CLASSES OF 








RESIDENCES SURVEYED 












































tgat Survey 1022 Survey 
Above Above Below 
medium class Medium class medium class — Medium class medium class 
Apart. Apart- Apart- Apart- Apart- 
Houses ments Houses ments Houses ments Houses ments Houses ments 
Boston - - 4m 9 Boston 246 2% = a2 - 62 2 
= a ed ad - Brooklyn 146 70 (20 a Sg — 
Chicago _ -- 61 164 Chicago 75 147 119 158 85 229 
Detrc = = ~ _~ Cincinnati 101 55 146 ~ i = 
Jetroit = — 153 100 Detroit 261 — 223 32 218 34 
New York _ fs) — 145 sate in) ia phe pa _ _ 
(2 companies) _ 273 
ti an = sae _ Philadelphiz oe - 193 = 471 £5 
Rochester — _ 222 52 a= tie — one oo a — 
o _ — — im Toledo * _- WI = 90 — 
waa - _ oo _ Washington 106 127 225 — 163 33 
Totals ° 86 550 861 935 425 1420 190 1378 667 
86 141 1360 1610 2045 
1497 5015 
Total Residences Surveyed . ..  .. «.. 6512 #33 surveyed but omitted from report because non-representative. 
SoME STATISTICS OF THE RESIDENCES SURVEYED 
___fozr Survey a = ae 1922 Survey 
Above Below 
__ Medium « lass __medium class Medium class medium class 
Apart- Apart Apart- Apart- 
Houses) __mente _ Houses __ments _ Houses _ ments _ Houses = _ ments 
Number of cities 4 5 6 5 8 2 8 5 
Number of residences surveyed 550 947 935 425 1420 190 1378 667 
Size of residences— 
—Average number of rooms 10.4 78 IL.9 8.6 89 79 8.1 6.5 
—Mean floor area in sq. ft 1232 831 1710 1124 1149 792 1034 820 
Persons occupying residence—average 4.6 3.6 4.4 3.1 39 34 4.6 39 
Average annual kilowatt-hours per residence 469 375 553 367 351 367 271 227. 4 
Average kilowatt-hours per used month 39.3 31.0 52.7 360.6 31.4 37.1 24.9 216° 
Ditto in terms of mean for all residences in a 
same cities 127% 118%* 162‘/, 115% 103% 108% 81% 67%: 
Average number lighting sockets per residencg 24.3 17.9 38.3 25.4 22.4 18.7 17.0 12.9 
Average number “convemence outlets” 
_ per residence 2.0 08 3.4 15 1.6 0.7 0.7 0.4 
Connected load in watts—All lamps 860 682 1347 924 791 708 608 491 
-Active lamps 780 637 1025 662 606 556 489 396 
—All appliances 1014 02 973 673 812 881 527 460 
*Not known for two companies, comprising 504 apartments 
CENSUS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT IN RESIDENCES 
___Above medium class __Mediumelas Below medium class 
Honses Aoartments ___ Houses Apartments Houses Apartments 
~ ors twhrs  hwhrs Kweli kw-hrs kw-hrs 
per apni 4 of perappl  % of _per appl. % of _ perappl « of perappl. § of per appl. % of 
“In tol “tn —~«&to a total In total ; total “In- total 
stalled Used cous stalled Used cons stalled Used cons. stalled Used cons. stalled Used cons, stalled Used cons 
Flatiron 2132 2.410 27 21 1246 1.952 2325 1677 1793 2787 1345 1345 1616 1.145 1.163 25.77 1.113 1.113 24.90" 
Vacuum Cinr o06%6 0141 O60 0 —_ — 0071 0.102 093 ° _ — 0.097 O.111 1.4! _ — - 
Washing mach 939 0361 255 — — — 0.354.0412 2.92 == a — 0442 0505 3.19 _ — _, 
Toaster 0513 O504 310 0.254 0.254 4.32 0.216 0.370 2.33 0.378 0378 3.03 0.090 0.179- 037 0.018 0.018 ° 0.13 
Percolator 0.410 0.683 1.60 0.072 0.072 0.22 0131 0.146 0.16 oO — _ —_ _—_s — — —' 
Radiator 0873 0873 183 — — —0.4460.726 062 — a —- 0.18 0.186 0.12 _ — —- 
Grill 0.008 0.008 0.01 _- - -- o — — — — — 0 oo -- -- -- —; 
Sewing Mach co —-—- — o — — 0.004 0.013 OO! ° - - -- — > — —! 
Fan 0204 0.409 0.35 o - ~- ° ae — -- — _ 0 — — ae -- — 
Curling Iron 0.059 0.059 0.06 o.6hU- — 0.013 0.052 0.02 a — _ ts) — oa —_ — — 
Mise. Appl -- — 0.47 -= — 040 — — 0.57 — — _ _ _ _- _- — 007° 
Total 378 28.2* 35.4 19.2 30.9 25.1 


*Data from one company not classified as to kinds of appliances. When total for this company is included this 


figure becomes 20.9% 





PREVALENCE OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES IN MEDIUM CLASS RESIDENCES OF VARIOUS CITIES 


Number of 


Number of appliances per 100 resi fences 





Kinds of residences City Flat. Vv ihe: "Ss ° —e 
fesidences _turveyed rauking irons Cheasers cunts — = = Grills chines Fans — 
1922 Residence Survey. 
ighest 100 I 
Hous2s 1420 Avcrage & 66 58 4 ro 4 ¥ a ; * 
Lowest 80 43 8 21 6 6 None Zz 3 I 
Highest 190 2 1 
Apartments 190 Average 99 62 > = — ; 3 : : : 
Lowest 38 51 8 31 16 3 None 4 None 3 
1921 Residence Survey. 
Hihest 99 70 59 4 21 1 8 
ROO, ad 1 
Houses 550 Average 94 58 4l 32 13 : 6 é rr 2 
Lowest 42 16 18 3 8 3 3 3 7 
Highest 99 6: 
Apartments 947 Average 83 3 7 . 3 % : 3 : 
Lowest 37 9 None 7 23 2 2 1 6 tide 
senses 








Per CENT OF ANNUAL ELECTRICITY CoNn- 
SUMPTION ATTRIBUTED BY SURVEYOR- 
CUSTOMER ESTIMATES TO APPLIANCES 
IN VaRIous CITIES 


Houses Apartments 
ae ao oe ee) 
vc) re) 2 ® ) = 
6 @ &€@ &€ B & 
o “ = o 9 a. 

Class of 2 @2@ 22 4 @ 
Residence & g gE §& & §& 
1922 Survey 
Medium.......... 20.5 18.1 15.6 20.8 17.2 13.5 
Above medium.... 19.6 17.1 12.3 13.9 10.3 5.0 
Below medium.... 23.6 17.4 12.8 19.2 14.8 10.1 
1921 Survey 
pS, Ue a 8.7 16.1 








in several cities, and that the consoli- 
dated figures are derived from aver- 
ages of large numbers of individual 
estimates applicable to individual resi- 
dences. Formulated under carefully 
considered instructions calculated to 
avoid effects of prejudice, these esti- 
mates have commanded increasing re- 
spect as it has been found possible to 
compare them with actual determina- 
tions of consumption in certain of the 
residences for which such estimates 
were submitted. 

Weighted, the estimates of the con- 
sumption by appliances are, for houses 
17.6 per cent of the total, for apart- 
ments 15.1 per cent of the total and for 
all residences 17 per cent of the total. 
The corresponding figure for the 1921 
survey is 18 per cent. This close accord 
is significant in itself when it is con- 
sidered that the surveys were made a 
year apart, by different men, in dif- 
ferent residences and, to some extent, 
in different cities. 

The test weeks in the several cities, 
occurred between the third week of 
April and the first week of June in- 
clusive. In most cases the tests fell 
in the early part of the daylight saving 
period. The test period will be referred 
to in this report as a “Week in May.” 

The graphic meter records for the in- 
dividual test residences for each day of 
the test week, bear surveyors’ annota- 
tions to indicate whether the consump- 
tion at any given time is due to the 
operation of lamps or of appliances and 
in the latter case, the kind of appliance 
is noted. As most appliances are rep- 
resented on these charts by records 
which have distinguishing characteris- 
tics, it is possible in nearly all cases to 
verify the surveyors’ notes, and the 
committee is therefore in a position to 
assert that the records of use of lamps 
and appliances in these test residences 
during the test week are reliable. 

When summarized by classes (i.e., 
above medium class, medium class, etc.), 
the records for the several cities ex- 
hibit certain differences of a materia! 
order which the Committee is unab!< 
to classify as being due either to char- 
acteristic differences in habits of the 
people or to chance vagaries of use dur- 
ing the test week. The record shows, 
for example, an unusually large use of 
appliances in Boston medium-class 
houses on Sunday. 

The chart presenting a weekly analysis 
of lamp and appliance consumption 
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bears also a diagram showing variation CoNSUMPTION oF Various APPLIANCES DuRING THE Test WEEK 
of average daily kilowatt-hours, in pro- 192t Survey i922 Survey _ 
portions of lamp and appliance con- Medium class Wédiansines Medium class Medium class 
gamption. Number of appliances per 100 residences Houses pa er Houses ples Houses = Houses = 
ion Flat-irons : 81.5 91.0 74.5 88.7 99.1 73-6 670 
Conclusio P m Vecoemn cleaners By 385 738 4.1 66.0 61.6 2 B34 
The work of the Committees during Washing machines 410 23 383 83 283 197 aa | 
the past three years has provided in- Percolators =a pe 15.9 ta 12.1 22.3 23 $2 
formation which may be epitomized in — 73 36 10.1 34 97 33 29 '4 
i i $ Sewing machines I l 7.4 47 5. 10.0 17 23 
the following brief statement wi $1 at ca 5. 7 7 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL RESIDENCE CONSUMP- Curling irons ; 28 27 68 o 56 54, + _ 
TION oF Exzcraiciry WHICH Is ae ae RS ee ee ee 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO APPLIANCES in bares " * 152 330 199 194 sea 139 was 
bs ve lamps J : 4. i 6. ; 
Estimates of 5015 household Total watts of lamps per residence ‘ 
ers = ip ae = 108 ave- All lamps 860 682 1347 on 908 708 608 ot 
ors in elgnt cities, each esti- Active lamp: 80 637 102 662 606 556 489 396 
— a - ose d mont ac a a Average watts oat lamp n . ge a, : \ 
scussion between householder A $ 44 45 4! 4 4I 5Q 44 47 
GNG BSUPVEVOE “iiscsccstassces 17 ‘percent Active lamps 44 45 42 45 37 51 ° 39 a7 
Derived from actual meas- Watts of active lamps per sq. ft. floor space 0.64 0.78 0.61 0.59 0.54 0.71 0.49 0.32 
urements in 105 residences *Illuminating engineering details of the 1921 survey are cmbodicd in a paper by Norman D. Macdonald, 
during a week in May—ad- entitled “Lighting Statistics of Representative Urban and Suburban Homes,” Transactions of the Illuminat- 
justed of ro = Pence d ing Engmecring Socicty, 1922, page 488. 
consumption ra - 
age annual rate—adjusted for = 
slight departure of test resi- : ; : 
dences from all residenees sur- RELATIVE CONSUMPTION IN RESIDENCES BY the more important appliances, takin 
veyed 20.6 per cent A Vv. K -* “" PP : § 
ee ee . PPLIANCES OF VARIOUS BINDS into account for the surveyor-customer 
While the consumption by appliances Surveyor- 5 na estimates the number of each kind of 
for the year as a whole averages 17-20.6 Customer During .. appliance, their watts consumption and 
per cent of the total consumption, it Per Cent PerCent the hours of use. 
should be borne in mind that the pistirons 76.8 81.8 
monthly appliance consumption is rela- Vacuumcleaners........... 4-2 - pon naga ; pi Committee 
; ; ashing macbines.......... . . i J ECKER x J ECKER 
tively large in the summer when the fossters....... 4.9 5.3 WILLIAM A. DurcIN H. B. Gear, 
consumption by lamps falls off greatly. Peroolators _ Sees 1.6 0.7 dy. Law, P Chairman 
$ bo i ° - airman q y ODTUM 
In the oe eer the appliance ll Secon raya etnias sore Sucs 0.5 v.003 N. D. MACDONALD, CLARENCE L. LAW 
consumption may attain to as much as Gowing machines........... 6.3 e.a ‘ Secretar Cc. M, Mansi 
. OMB. wc cccccccccescccvcccs ° e ARAH . SHERIDAN A z EARCE 
27-33 per cent of the total. Further, it Curlingirons............... 0.5 0.06 L. R. WALLIS W. E. RICHARDS 
is generally an off-peak load. Miscellaneous. .............. 2.8 0.80 T. H. YAWGER C. J. RUSSELL 
The following table is a comparison’ +f M. 8. SEELMAN 
i : otal consumption by all ; SARAH M. SHERIDAN 
of the relative consumption by each of appliances............. 100. 100.00 
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In October, Plan for Christmas—the Biggest Selling Season of the Year! 








Ele&trical Gi 





HRISTMAS GIFTS mean more than the 
. actual present—they are appreciated and 
prized for the thoughtfulness which prompts 
them 

Give Ele€trical Appliances and you give more 
than an iron or toaster—you give leisure time and 
freedom from hours of tiresome work. That is 
why Eleétrical Gifts are especially appreciated 

For your convenience in selecting appropriate 
Christmas gifts, we send you this list of Eletrical 
Appliances and their prices. All these appliances 
are on sale in our showrcoms 








The Yonkers Electric Light and Power Company 


Nine Manor House Square 























October days hurry into November—and into the biggest selling season 
November fairly rushes into December history. By that time, he must have ready the most attractive gift stock he 
—and then, Christmas! October 1 is mapped out a complete newspaper adver- can select! 

none too early to lay plans for the mer- tising campaign. His window displays The “suggestion list” shown above was 
riest campaign of all the year. In fact, must be outlined for every week until gotten up by the Yonkers Electric Light 
every electrical dealer should set Octo- Christmas. His Christmas circulars and & Power Company, N. Y., in the form 
ber 31 as the date to plunge headlong selling literature must be in the hands of a folder for mailing out to customers. 


in his of the printer. Above all, he must have 
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A Few Ideas That Will Help in the|™ 


Handling the Problem 
of Small Accounts 


The most unsatisfactory items in 
the credit business are the small ac- 
counts running from 25 per cent or 
less up to say 75 per cent. These if 
unchecked will mount to considerable 
proportions. These are accumulated 
through customers who usually. pay 
cash. Almost never do they “run in 
Saturday” as promised. The time 
spent in making collections will gen- 
erally cost more than the worth of 
the bills. This is a problem which 
some dealers have solved by making 
it a rule not to open accounts below 
a certain amount. In one instance 
the minimum was fixed at $1, in an- 
other $2.50 and in a third $5. The 
latter dealer reported best results. 





Thirty-two Kinds of 
Insurance for the 
Retailer 


According to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, there are no 
fewer than thirty-two kinds of in- 
surance available for and affecting 
the interests of the retailer. They 
are: 

1, fire, building, fixtures and stock; 
2, rent; 3, use and occupancy, net 
profits; 4, use and occupancy, boiler 
explosion; 5, use and occupancy, ele- 
vator stoppage; 6, profits; 7, tor- 
nado; 8, marine; 9, explosion; 10, 
hail; 11, water damage; 12, sprink- 
ler leakage; 13, riot; 14, leasehold 
interest; 15, steam boiler; 16, plate 
glass; 17, parcel post; 18, automo- 
bile fire; 19, automobile liability; 
20, auto property damage; 21, teams 


property damage; 22, general liabil- 
ity; 23, elevator liability; 24, safe 
burglary; 25, merchandise burglary; 
26, office robbery; 27, messenger 
robbery ; 28, check alteration; 29, fur 
storage theft; 30, fidelity bonds; 31, 
compensation; 32, transit. 





Credit on a 


Excellent results in the handling 
of credits can be attained as shown 
in actual practice by use of banking 
methods. According to this plan 
definite information as to worth, 
salary and so on of the applicant for 
credit is secured. Then a certain 
amount of credit according to ap- 
parent ability to pay is granted. 
Dates for settlement or payments are 
required. In case payments are not 
met or credit limits are reached sat- 
isfactory arrangements must be 
made before farther orders will be 
charged. 


Banking Basis 





“Toting Fair” on Discounts 


Because a batch of bills were 
crowding, John Liscomb circularized 
each customer on his crowded ledger, 
offering 2 per cent discount on all 
accounts settled before the tenth of 
the month. This special offer was 
good for this one time only. 

Months later a slow-pay customer 
sent in a check in payment of his 
account. He took the 2 per cent dis- 
count. John exploded in language 
unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man. He wrote a scorcher and then 
tore it up and sent the receipt with 
a growl which only his clerks heard. 
He needed the money and the cus- 
tomer probably guessed as much. 

The first of the following month 





This Table Will Give You the Right Mark-Up 











2% % 15 18 21 

5 % 18 21 25 

Percentage, 712% 21 25 29 
of Net 10 % 25 29 33: 

Profit 124% | 2 33 38 

15 % 33 38 43 

Desired f oym%| 38 43 | 48 

20 % 43 48 54 





Overhead Percentages (Cost of Operating Business divided by Grose Sales) 
10% 121%4% 15% 17%,% 20% 22%% 25% 27%2% 30% 

25 29 33 38 43 48 

29 33 38 x) 48 54 

33 38 43 48 54 60 

38 43 48 54 60 67 

43 48 54 60 67 74 

48 54 60 67 74 8&2 

54 60 67 74 82 90 

60 67 74 82: 9 10 

Percentage of mark-up to add to cost of labor and materials. 








The percentages given in this table cover 
requirements as to mark-up in the average 
electrical store. 

To find the right mark-up: Follow down 
the column under your particular overhead 
te the figures at the point where column is 
crossed -by-.the--line-.of percentages at the 


right of the net profit desired. For ex- 
ample: Supposing your overhead is 30 per 
cent and the percentage of net profit re- 
quired is 10 per cent. You will note that 
the line crosses the column at the figures 67. 
Your mark-up then is 67 per cent added to 
the cost. sees 


brought several “please remits.” 
John remitted but the expressed 
terms, 2 per cent off ten, 30 days net, 
meant nothing in his young life. He 
took the 2 per cent discounts and 
some of the bills had run for two 
months. 

A few days later two of the checks 
were returned and two polite notes 
called attention to the terms and in- 
sisted on payment in full. Henry 
was sore. 


Discount Not a Bonus or 
Bargain Offer 


Both this dealer and his customer 
viewed the discount’ in a wholly 
wrong light. The “discount for 
cash” is not and never was intended 
to be a bonus or bargain offer to 
draw trade. It expresses merely the 
better terms which manufacturers 
and jobbers can afford to make for 
prompt settlement. 

At times the abuse of the 2 per 
cent privilege reaches a point where 
those extending it have seriously 
considered discontinuing it. Should 
this ever come about, there would be 
a considerable loss for business men. 
On a fair turnover that discount 
represents a substantial profit. In 
the final analysis no dealer can afford 
to lose it. So it is good business as 
well as proper ethics to “tote fair” 
in this matter. 





A Form for Use in Reducing 
Credit Risks 


The following form is one such as 
any self-respecting man would be 
willing to fill out. It is full of dyna- 
mite however for the dishonest 
debtor. Hence the man who balks 
at this form can generally be rated 
a poor risk. Making out and sign- 
ing this form makes the signer 
liable for present and past accounts 
even where property has been put 
under another name. 


OCG a velar) 3ip-or eens ,0 192. 
For the purpose of pertRRenee credit, I make 
the following statement: 
TNEEIRGS ola 6 Obi e<. 4. 5)5 6 bs Soe 8 OSU Rees es 
fn BAP een ni goer arr ar Ra or ner era 
ROT EINE CRESS 5. 60:0. 'e oe: 6:'n\/o 60) slerelanerevete.e's- 
De MA ERO 6 6 Sse 8 a:ion6) 05 3 @ sees Bie Oe 
MRL Oe ee a eer a 
Eg or UI ga) 0") 1 Ge 
WS REINO 3, bp veiio ses ors, dso Soars so pee eae eee 
CO LCOT CCE 1) (la a eae enact eneate 
NEG SINR irooso ge oc arc sh scalle: tavia\s, 085) 
PRUE CS WRMR TING, ars g aos go ana ache sigiane.s ut cece ed 
How long in present position............ 
BOVMCTIy CCAM WIEN osc cs ccd cs ssawee 
Amount of indebtedness ..............- 
EO WOE ADECULOE . 6cii sic 66 See cee nee 
Value of personal property............-- ; 
ONGC OL SEOWL  OCIEO 6 o56:4.0% 650 sce es AO 
Amount of credit asked.........:.....- 
WEG WAS 68.625 ie kwies Baraca fee. 
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Selling Costs in Shoe Stores 
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The domestic distribution department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has charted the figures obtained by the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research in its 
study of retail shoe stores doing volumes 
of business classified as shown. In the 
diagram T stands for total expense; B, buy- 
ing and management; F, fixed charges and 
upkeep; A, advertising; and W, wages of 
sales force. All figures are expressed in 
percentages of net sales. 





Changing from Credit to Cash 


A Middle Western dealer changed 
his business from credit to cash by 
use of the following plan: He sent 
out to all his customers and pros- 
pects a polite, cheerful and business- 
like circular letter explaining his rea- 
sons for the change. He told them 
that he could and would give better 
service. He mentioned also that as 
a cash basis would reduce his run- 
ning expenses he would give his cus- 
tomers the benefit of this saving in 
lower prices. 

A few days before the date set for 
the new plan to become effective he 
ran a series of newspaper ads. tersely 
and clearly phrased. 

Following is the substance of a 
typical ad.: 

Why the Cash Basis Is Worth While 


Credit or Cash 
Means: Means: 
Higher Cost Reduced Costs 
Higher Profit Smaller Profits 
To cover this: Better Service 
Higher Prices Lower Prices 
Misunderstandings Satisfaction 


Beginning au 1 We Will Sell 
or 
Cash Only—No Credit Extended 


NoRTHERN ELectrIic STORE 
(SIGN OF THE RED STAR) 





Sells for Cash or Acceptance 


A credit plan that has worked well 
with one firm in handling certain 
Classes of accounts, consists in put- 
ting them in trade acceptance form. 
Where the customer buys goods on 
credit, he signs a modified form of a 
trade acceptance. The transaction is 


then handled as a cash sale. The 
acceptance is filed. A courteous re- 
minder is sent to the customer a 
little in advance of maturity or the 
acceptance may be deposited with the 
dealer’s bank for collection. The 
principal advantage of this plan is 
that most customers will respect the 
due date of a note or acceptance. 





What It Should Cost to 
Sell Goods 


Their percentage of selling costs 
as reported by a number of electrical 
dealers is approximately 13 per cent 
of sales. This covers the salaries of 
salesmen. Advertising outlay is not 
included. It is doubtful if this figure 
can be accepted as a standard. In 
comparison to many other lines of 
business it is too high. In the retail 
hardware business, which in mer- 
chandising methods is much like 
ours, 11 per cent is about the maxi- 
mum, if a fair profit is to be had. 
This per cent is the result of a good 
deal of research and its significance 
‘is pretty well understood by hard- 
ware dealers. They try hard to keep 
below that average. As a result 94 
per cent of sales is often quoted. 

Electrical retail selling costs need 


,| Much-Neglected Side of Business 


the same sort of attention. The aver- 
age net profit in this business could 
be better than it evidently is. A re- 
duction of 2 per cent to 3 per cent in 
the selling costs of the electrical 
dealers whose reports we received 
would have netted from about $400 
up to $750. This would have given 
them a net profit equal to a fair rate 
of interest. In these particular 
cases then the hardware standard 
would have been a good one to fol- 
low. 





Higher Turnover and 
Lower Costs 


The fact that an increase in the 
volume of sales handled by the same 
force of clerks reduces selling costs, 
is fairly well understood. To take 
hold of this matter constructively, 
hunting out and boosting the sales of 
the neglected items and speeding up 
the sale of the good sellers, is some- 
thing most often done by the largest 
stores only. The smaller dealer can 
profit by such a policy too. In gen- 
eral it can be said that the more arti- 
cles he has pulling for him in the 
direction of greater turnover and 
better profits, the better off he is go- 
ing to be. 








“do's” and “‘ don’ts’’: 


DO’S 


Keep sufficient records. 


Be honest. 


DON’TS 


10. 
Er. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
Ede 
16. 
Ye 
18. 
19. 
10. 


Don’t guess. 
Don’t exaggerate, 
Don’t overstate values. 


Don’t value fixtures at cost. 


Don’t omit any liabilities. 








“How to Increase Capital Without 
Investing Money” 


F OR the purpose of showing hardware retailers how to increase working capital 
without the investment of more money in their businesses, the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Asseciation has sent its members the following bulletin, containing twenty 


1. Make out a statement of the financial condition of your business just as 
soon as possible after the first of the year. : 

. Make several copies and mail one to your bankers and to each of your credi- 

tors, and to the commercial agencies. 

. Do this without being asked, and in so doing— 


. Be sure that you can prove that you are making money. 

Know how your profits are being distributed. 

Tell the truth even if it hurts. 

. Be frank. Do not hide anything. 

. If you haven’t a proper form for the statement, ask your banker for one. 


Don’t value real estate above present market. 

Allow for depreciation. 
Don’t appraise “‘accounts receivable’”’ too high. | 
Don’t list dead stock at market value. 


Don’t list property now in your wife’s name. 

Don’t forget to mention your indorsements on other people’s paper. 
Don’t lay yourself liable to the law by stating anything that might becon- | 
strued as false representation for the purpose of obtaining credit. 
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When You Write a Check— 


How Business Men Are Fleeced by Clever Forgers—Even 
Good Check Protection Not Fully Proof Against the Skill 
of the Check-raiser—Some Characteristic Tricks of This 
Nefarious Trade—Carelessness a Frequent Cause of Loss 


SAFETY ink salesman walked 
A into an electrical shop in a 

California city not long ago, 
asked to see the proprietor and when 
he did, explained that he would be 
grateful for five minutes in which to 
demonstrate a lesson about the care 
of one’s checks. The business man 
seemed rather impatient but he 
kistened. 

“Please write out a check for a 
dollar,” said the salesman. 

“What’s the idea?” asked the 
owner of the shop. 

“It will only take a minute and 
that minute may save you hundreds 
of dollars,” urged the ink man. 

More out of curiosity than any- 
thing else the business man did as he 
was told. Then he watched the other 
man who took the check, produced 
two bottles of ink eradicator and 
quickly removed the words, “One and 
no hundreds” and also the figures, 
“$1.00.” Then he produced a foun- 
tain pen and very carefully and 
slowly added to the check: 

“One hundred and no,” and 
“$100.00.” 

“Now then,” said the salesman, 
viewing his finished check with cer- 
tain evident pride, “do you think 
your bank would cash this?” 

“T suppose it would,” said the elec- 
trical man. 

“Do you suppose anyone else 
would?” continued the salesman. 

“Anyone who knew me would,” re- 
plied the owner of the shop. 

“All right,” said the salesman. 
“Suppose you wrote out a check for 
$1 and it was raised to $100 and 
your bank cashed it, would you or 
your bank be the loser?” 

“Why, the bank would have to 
make good the loss, of course,” said 
the business man. 

“Call up your bank,” said the 
salesman. 

“Well, what is the answer?” asked 
the business man without making 
any move to go to the telephone. 

“Tl tell you,” said the salesman. 
“Your bank is responsible for your 

signature only. If a forged check or 


a check with a forged endorsement is 
cashed the bank cannot charge such 
checks against your account unless 
it can be proved that you failed to 
exercise ‘due diligence’ in the writ- 
ing of the check. But if one of your 
checks is raised or altered, that is, if 
the payee’s name is changed, and the 
raising or the alteration is not 
noticeable, you are the loser.” 

“Is that so?” queried the owner. 

“Yes, sir,” said the salesman. 
“Now I want to show you some cheap 
protection. I’ll tear up this check for 
$100 and I’ll ask you to write out 
another check for $1 but this time I 
want you to use my ink,” and he 
produced a large bottle of ink out of 
his handbag. 

Again the electrical man did as he 
was told. 


Eradicator Does Not Work 


“Now you take the ink eradicator 
and see what you can do with that 
ink,” said the salesman. “First you 
use bottle number one and then 
bottle number two.” 

The acids had no effect upon the 
ink. 

“That’s cheap protection,” said the 
salesman. “I'll sell you this big 
bottle of ink for $1.” 

By this time the owner of the shop 
felt it was about time he was going 
to work so he quickly produced a dol- 
lar bill. As he did so the salesman 
produced a roll of bills that only a 
pelican could have gotten into its 
mouth. 

“Won’t you give me a check, 
please?” said the salesman. “Please 
make it out for cash. Make it out 
with my safety ink. I have been 
selling ink all day and the bank is 
closed and I don’t want to have to 
carry around any more currency.” 

The unsuspecting electrical man 
wrote out a check with the safety ink 
and took his bottle of ink and he 
rejoiced as he saw the salesman dis- 
appear out the door. 

Nearly a month later this man was 
comparing his cancelled checks with 
the stubs in his check book when he 


came across a check for $100. In his 
check book he had it recorded as a 
check for $1. He also had it recorded 
that the check was spent for safety 
ink. 

“That‘s funny,” said the man. 

He looked at the check carefully. 
Then he took it to the light and saw 
that it had been raised from $1 te 
$100. 

“Why, that is my safety ink check 
too,” he commented, in surprise. 

Later he learned that the salesman 
had neglected to advise him that 
ordinary soap and water would re- 
move the'ink. 

Now the lesson this teaches is, 
never give a good check to a stranger. 
There is no telling what he will de 
with it. 

A Nebraska electrical man was told 
by a friend that there was a lot of 
forgery these days and that he ought 
to have a check writing machine. 

“T thought I would get a forgery 
bond,” he said. 

“Don’t do that,” said the other 
man. “That’s only throwing money 
away. Buy a machine and get a bond 
for nothing.” 


This Bond Did Not Protect 


And the electrical man did so and 
three months later he suffered a $168 
loss from a forged endorsement. He 
immediately obtained the check with 
the forged endorsement, and sent it 
with a statement of facts and an 
affidavit to the manufacturer of the 
check writing machine, together 
with his claim. He did exactly as 
he was advised by the friend who 
told him to buy a check writing ma- 
chine. 

A few days later this man received 
his check back with a letter stating 
that the bond given with the machine 
covered only alteration of payee’s 
name, date, or amount. 

“In such a case of forged endorse- 
ment as you have described the per- 
son to whom the check was made out, 
is the loser,” wrote the manufacturcr. 

Not very hopeful, the electrical 
man went to the man who should 
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have gotten the money, and showed 
him the letter from the check writing 
machine manufacturer. 

“But I didn’t receive that check,” 
said the man. “That endorsement 
isn’t my signature. Someone else 
got the money. You are the loser, 
not me.” 

And as things worked out he was 
the loser. 

Which teaches these lessons: A 
check writer is a labor-saving device. 
It improves the appearance of the 
check and it hampers the amateur 
crook. But it does not afford com- 
plete protection, even with the bond 
given away with it. Complete pro- 
tection can be had only by obtaining 
some kind of forgery insurance 
which is usually issued in the form 
of bonds. Such insurance is also in- 
surance against litigation. 


Electrical Dealer Takes 
Fake Check 


A man went into an electrical shop 
in a certain Pennsylvania city re- 
cently, picked out a lamp worth $5.75, 
drew out his wallet and discovered 
that he had but $2 with him. He 
searched through his pockets and 
finally produced a Singer Sewing 
Machine Company check for $40. 

“This is my salary check,” he said. 
“T don’t suppose you would be willing 
to cash this because you don’t know 
me.” 

“Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany,” said the shop owner. “To 
be sure.” 

And he cashed the check. A week 
later the check came back marked 
“forgery.” The check in its entirety 
was counterfeit. 


Which teaches this lesson: never 
cash a check for a stranger. 

And this: Never deliver merchan- 
dise to a stranger in exchange for a 
check. Just because a check looks 
as if it had been issued by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company or the 
Standard Oil Company or the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company is no rea- 
son why the check is any good. 
Checks of all three of these com- 
panies have been counterfeited many 
times. 

A Virginia electrical man had 
suffered two losses from bad checks. 
Then one day a man came in, made 
a small purchase and offered a check 
in payment. 

_ “I can’t cash any checks,” said the 
owner of the shop. 

“But this check is certified,” said 
the customer. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the 
man. “That’s different.” 

And so he cashed the check. A 
few days later the check came back 
with a _ notation, “Certification 
forged.” 

Certification stamps are usually 
‘ordinary rubber stamps which can 
be duplicated easily and what seem 
to be certified checks should be 
scrutinized just as carefully as any 
other kind of a check. 


Another Costly Experience 


Two months later this same man 
was offered another check. 

“T can’t cash any checks,” he said, 
“not even certified checks.” 

“But this has an O. K. endorse- 
ment,” said the customer. 

That was a new one. He thought 
he would take a chance. He ex- 
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Although signed “The Electrical Dealers of 
Vancouver,” the striking sign shown above 
is really one of ten billboards put up in 
Vancouver, B. C., by the central station, 
the British Columbia Electric Railway 

mpany. In this way, the central station 
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is directing the public’s attention to its 
neighborhood electric shops, and opening 
further channels of retail distribution. The 
billboards are entirely _— for by the elec- 
tric light company, although its name does 
not appear anywhere on them. 


amined the check. On the back there 


’ was a notation, “Signature O. K.” 


“Must be all right,” said the shop 
owner and so he handed out both 
merchandise and money. 

The check was no good. An “O. K. 
endorsement” can be forged just like 
any other part of a check. 


How They Beat Safety Paper 


Another Pennsylvania electrical 
man was told all about the wonders 
of safety paper. He was shown what 
happened when acid is applied to the 
paper and how such a check is “for- 
gery proof.” A few days later this 
man was offered a check on forgery 
proof paper. He accepted it and later 
it was returned to him with a nota- 
tion that the endorsement had been 
forged. And he was the loser. It 
seems that the check had been stolen 
from a letter box and that the crook 
who stole it simply forged the en- 
dorsement. 

That gave the electrical man some- 
thing to think about. Then one day 
one of his employes quit. He was 
sorry to see him go but he gave it no 
particular thought until three weeks 
later when he was going over his 
cancelled checks and discovered a 
check for $1,200 which he hadn’t 
written. At first he couldn’t see the 
check he was so excited but when he 
did finally examine it he discovered 
that his former employe had stolen 
one of his checks and had made it 
out to cash and had forged both the 
signature and the endorsement. And 
while both signatures were not well 
done the bank had accepted the 
checks readily because they knew the 
particular lithographed check s0 
well. 

In desperation this man went to 
his bank, explained his troubles, was 
advised to keep his safety paper and 
check writer but also was told to 
add some forgery insurance. Since 
then he has slept well. 


The Losses Enormous 


Forgery is one of the most serious 
of all crimes against property. 
Losses amount to $350,000 a day. 
Losses this year total nearly $70,- 
000,000. 

And the amazing fact is that the 
exercise of ordinary precaution will 
eliminate most of these losses. But 
the American business man seems 
to think it is his right.to hand out 
money for worthless pieces of paper. 
It is being done every three and a 
half minutes of every banking hour 
every day. 
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Radio and the Farm Market 


How the Farm-Plant Dealer and the Farm-Plant Salesmen Can Help 
Equip the Farms of America with Radio Sets 


HERE is no disputing the fact 

| that while radio is a boon and 

a blessing, a source of in- 

terest, education and entertainment 

to the city man, its service and value 

to the farmer are far more important 
and vital. ; 

The automobile and good roads 
have brought the farmer close to the 
city, which means close to the movie, 
the theatre and the myriad forms of 

entertainment and_ enlightenment 
- the city provides. And yet—to the 
farmer who wants relaxation after 
a hard day in the field and furrow, 
the city is a long, long way off. Con- 
sider then radio that brings to him 
the best entertainment procurable— 
jazz band and symphony orchestra— 
opera stars or vaudeville warblers— 
brings them to him right in his own 
home and the only effort involved 
is the turning of a dial. 

Good magazines and better books 
have brought the best of modern 
literature and current opinion into 
the farm but no farmer has the time 
to read them all—not a quarter of 
them. But radio brings the living 
voice of a President or a Governor or 
an agricultural educator right to the 
farmer who is able to hear, almost 
daily and right in his own home, 
speeches and talks, educational and 
informative, which before the ad- 
vent of radio came to him but once 
in a lifetime, if then. 

The R.F.D. brought newspapers 
right to the farm, enabling the 
farmer to learn by noon the news of 
the world as well as stock and grain 
prices quoted the day before. But the 
speed of the R.F.D. is but the speed 
of a snail compared to the radio that 
tells the farmer current news before 
even the presses of a metropolitan 
newspaper row have started to turn, 
that brings prices to him practically 
as they are quoted, enabling him to 
buy and sell most advantageously— 

an economic necessity the lack of 
which is no small factor in the plight 
of the farmer today. 


By H. B. PHILLIPS 


And spiritually! The country 
church though sometimes called “the 
backbone of America” is yet a 
homely, antiquated institution. The 
radio will supplement the country- 
church services by bringing to the 
farms and to the farm families the 
voices of famous choirs, the wonder- 
ful music of pipe organs and words 
of wisdom and guidance from the 
lips of real “orators of God.” Truly 
the radio will come as a blessing to 
the farms of America. 

One other point. Radio will render 
a further important and extremely 
valuable service to the farmer. It will 
enable him to have the world’s ex- 
perts tell him how to combat the 
forces of man and nature that seek 
to rob him of his crops. It will tell 
him what to plant and how, when 
to sow and why—it will prove to 
be a great agricultural university, in 
the strict sense of the word, whose 
only fees will be a magic box in the 
house and a wire in the air. The 
farmer will buy radio equipment be- 
cause it will serve him as it will 
serve no other class and he will never 
cease to use it, because it will prove 
indispensable. 


Current Comments Show 
Radio’s Usefulness 


While the thoughts as expressed 
above are essentially the writer’s it 
is interesting to consider the results 
of surveys made along these lines as 
well as press comments on the same 
subject. For instance: 

The Radio Corporation recently 
conducted a survey among the col- 
leges and agricultural extension serv- 
ices of the country to determine 
what the possibilities of radio on the 
American farms would be. Its sum- 
mary of the many answers it re- 
ceived to its questionnaire is as 
follows: 

“The possibilities of radio on the 
American farm may be briefly 
summarized: 

1. To deliver the farmer and his 


family from the sense of isolation 
which is perhaps the harshest handi- 
cap of agricultural life. 

2. To broaden their spiritual and 
religious life. 

3. To cope with class and sectional 
differences and to develop greater na- 
tional unity as between the farmer 
and other elements of our citizenship. 

4. To make possible a system of 
agricultural education through the 
radio extension work of the agricul- 
tural colleges which will be open 
to all of the 39,000,000 Americans 
who live on farms. 

5. To aid in keeping the boys and 
girls on the farm thus preserving for 
agricultural development the ener- 
gies of the thousands of ambitious 
young men who every year are drawn 
away to urban pursuits. 

6. To become one of the most 
effective elements in the business 
equipment of the farm, comparable 
to the tractor.” 


The New York Times in a recent 
article on the subject of radio on the 
farm calls attention to the entertain- 
ment value of radio and suggests 
that it may prove to be a force that 
will make the “farm hand more will- 
ing to stay on the job.” It quotes 
from letters received from farmers 
by several broadcasting stations to 
sustain its points. 

For instance, one farmer wrote— 
“We certainly enjoy the close contact 
with talent in the city. ... At the 
close of the day the farmer’s eyes 
may be full of dust from the fields, 
from thrashing, from pitching hay, 


spreading fertilizers and lime, or in-- 


flamed from the heat of the sun or 
the cold of the winds. The farmer is 
not disposed to read under such con- 
ditions. Then radio is supreme, for 
it entertains through the ear. Jay 
in and day out for years the chief 
sounds we have heard across ‘he 
farm yard have been moos, neighs, 
barks, crows and cackles. Now we 
hear jazz bands, symphony orches- 
tras, operas and popular concerts.” 
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On the value of the time signals 
relayed from Arlington one farmer 
wrote—“‘The big old fashioned 
clock in the living room used to run 
wild, but now the wireless from 
Washington keeps it right to the 
second. No longer do we have to 
forecast the weather from the ring 
around the moon, the color of the 
sunset and the action of the geese. 
Radio tells us what to expect from 
the weather man and when it is safe 
to leave the grain in the field for 
another twenty-four hours.” 

On the subject of “keeping ’em on 
the farm” another farmer wrote— 
“Just when we were harvesting the 
apple crop four of the hired hands 
announced they were going to see 
the World’s Series. John told them 
the game would come through the 
air play by play. We rigged up the 
set in the orchard and one of the 
boys, listening in, described the 
game as it progressed. Much time 
was saved, for our labor stayed on 
the job.” 

The broadcasting of theatrical 
productions right from the stage 
makes a hit on the farm. After 
listening to one of these a farmer 
sent a two dollar check to Station 
WEAF in New York and wrote, 
“Give the money to some small boy 
in front of the theatre and let him 
see the performance and enjoy it as 
we did.” 

Just what the broadcasting of 
sermons and religious services means 
on the farm is fully expressed in this 
letter from a New Hampshire 
farmer—“Today, Sunday, I had ocza- 
sion to go to our country grocery 
store and while there I heard a ser- 
mon by you (Rev. Phillip Frick of 
Schenectady) which I enjoyed very 
much. In fact it is the first one I 
have heard in thirty-five years.” 

In a recent article in The Country 
Gentleman under the subject, “There 
Are No Creed Lines in the Air,” 
A. B. Macdonald writes: 

“There are thousands of radio re- 
ceiving sets in Kansas City homes 
but the bulk of the radio apparatus 
sold there goes out into the country 
towns and the farming districts. 

“At the different broadcasting sta- 
tions in Kansas City I was shown 
boxes, drawers and filing cases filled 
with letters from persons in all parts 
of this country and Canada telling 
how they heard and enjoyed the 
radio service. ... The majority were 
from persons who lived in isolated 
places, on farms, or in inland villages. 


“I found that in almost every rural 
community in the Middle West there 
is some farmer who has a radio re- 
ceiving set and there the neighbors 
gather at night and on Sunday to 
listen to lectures, concerts and ser- 
mons... . In one of its evening con- 
certs the Kansas City Star asked all 
who were listening to write in and 
tell about it. In response to that 
one request 3,500 letters came, from 
thirty-one different states. More 
than a third were from farmers, and 
of the other two-thirds nearly all 
were from small towns in agricul- 
tural districts... .” 


“The Greatest Thing to Help the 
Standardization of Agriculture” 


J. Clyde Marquis, Director of In- 
formation Bureau of Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
an address delivered before the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers Associa- 
tion at Hot Springs this year said: 

“The greatest thing to help the 
standardization of agriculture that 
has ever been devised .. . is radio. 
‘Since radio became a reality we are 
able to reach the most remote pro- 
ducer just as quickly as we reached 
the fellow near to town... Our prob- 
lem is to find how we are going to 
put the receiver end of radio on the 
farms of this country. We are get- 
ting a flood of inquiries on equip- 
ment. For instance from Atlanta, 


Ga., we sent out an inquiry and got 
back 300 returns asking for informa- 
tion on what kind of radio stuff to 
we aioe ask you to help 
put across this radio proposition.” 

Up to this point this article has 
attempted to point out the need of 
radio on the farm. There is no ques- 
tion about that point; the real 
question is—Who’s going to sell 
radio to the farmer? 

Before attempting to answer that 
question bear in mind that the farm 
market is not to be lightly con- 
sidered. There are approximately 
six million farms in this country on 
each of which a radio receiving set 
is as much of a necessity as a plow. 
And the radio set sold to the average 
farm must be a tube set. Think of 
the market for sets, tubes, batteries, 
parts—it’s stupendous. And don’t 
forget the small towns. According 
to the last census there are approxi- 
mately twenty million people living 
in towns of less than 2,500—the sort 
of people who profit most from radio. 
That market must be considered 
when the farm market is thought of, 
for the methods of reaching it will 
be quite the same as those employed 
to reach the farms. It can be readily 
seen that the question is not one of 
the desirability or possibilities of 
the market but is rather one of sales 
and distribution. 

Experience has proved that the 





“Wherever Women Get Together”—Sell a Radio Set 
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Have you ever noticed, wherever women 
get together and there’s a phonograph 
handy, that that instrument isn’t silent 
long? A merry tune seems to make 


feminine tongues work even faster! For 


which reason many live radio dealers are 
making their quickest sales by going direct 
to women’s clubs and factories and office 
buildings employing a great number of 
women. Make these calls in your territory! 
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way to reach the farm market, 
broadly speaking, with a commodity 
such as radio receiving equipment is 
to go after it actively rather than 
passively. By this is meant that you 
can’t expect to sell any great num- 
ber of receiving sets to farmers by 
stocking up dealers in agricultural 
buying centers and then depending 
on the farmers coming in and buy- 
ing, as is done in the city. Rather, 
what must be done is to get dealers, 
agents or salesmen who know how to 
sell to farmers and are circulating 
among them continually. What type 
of man to secure and how to secure 
him is the problem. 


An analysis of the field will show 
that there are several types of sales- 
men who are continually and actively 
canvassing the farmers in their 
territories for business and who 
might be utilized to handle a radio 
line in conjunction with their other 
work—a most advantageous arrange- 
ment where it can be worked out 
satisfactorily to all concerned. 


First there is the implement sales- 
man who must be ruled out because 
of his unfamiliarity with the ap- 
paratus. Right here let it be said 
that it is necessary to have the con- 
fidence of the farmer if you hope to 
sell him. Unless the salesman knows 
the technical end of the line and the 
farmer knows he knows, so that he 
can answer all questions that may be 
asked him and advise correctly in 
regard to equipment to be bought 
and its proper installation, he’ll lose 
out. On this score the implement 
dealer won’t do, neither will the sew- 
ing machine man. 


What or rather who, 
answer? 


To the writer’s mind the answer 
lies in the utilization of the farm 
plant dealers. The live farm plant 
dealer is on his toes, knows the farm- 
ers in his territory, is out working 
all the time and will take to the radio 
business like the proverbial duck 
takes to the no less proverbial water. 
It will be easy picking for him be- 
cause of his experience in the farm 
plant business and will serve as an 
ideal accessory to his farm plant line 
—one will help sell the other. And 
too, because of the universal interest 
in radio on the farm it will gain him 
a receptive audience on many a farm 
‘where the mention of the farm plant 
will cause a slamming of doors and 
many other signs not generally asso- 
ciated with welcome. 


is the 


Bear in mind too, that the farm 
plant dealer by virtue of. his asso- 
ciation with an electrical product will 
appeal to the farmer as being the 
natural man to handle radio with its 
intricate, mystical and little under- 
stood electrical make up and will get 
his confidence right off the bat. And 
getting the farmer’s confidence is a 
mighty factor in selling to him. 


Farm-Plant Dealer the Answer 


Another point—The live farm 
plant dealer has sold some farm 
plants to the better farmers in his 
territory, cries of the manufacturers 
notwithstanding. It will be a com- 
paratively easy matter to sell these 
same farmers radio equipment and 
then line up the other farmers who, 
sheep like, follow the leaders. In 
other words the farm plant dealer 
will not start in the radio business 
green but on the other hand will have 
a start that will stand his in good 
stead. He has canvassed the terri- 
tory, has become known, made sales 
and built up confidence. Radio and 


farm plants will prove to be like 

corned beef and cabbage, pork and 

beans, or Gallagher and Shean. 
And still another point. Radio as 


_intimated above will serve as an ad- 


mirable adjunct to the farm plant 
line not only as an introduction to 
sales but as a natural accessory. It’s 
perfectly practical to use the farm 
plant and the radio together—the 
storage battery of the former will 
serve admirably as a source of cur- 
rent for the latter. Thus the wise 
dealer can use the farm plant to sell 
the radio set and vice versa and 
come out ’way ahead as a result of 
handling both. 

There are approximately 8,000 
farm plant dealers in the country 
most of whom know the farm sales 
problem and are associated with 
things electrical by the farmer. 
These dealers will be interested in a 
good radio proposition and the 
manufacturer who is anxious to pro- 
mote the vast farm market for his 
radio equipment will find an answer 
to his distributing problem in them. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Aug. 7 to Aug 28, 1923 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are all the design patents per- 
taining to lighting materials issued by the U. 8S 
a Office, from Aug. 7, 1923, to Aug. 28, 

23. 


62,811. Candle Cup for Lighting Fixtures. 
George Ainsworth, Great Neck, N. Y., assignor to 
Beverly Lights Corp., Providence, R. I. Filed 
Sept. 22, 1922. Issued Aug. 7, 1923. 

62,840, 62,841, 62,842, 62,843, 62,844, 62,- 
845. Lamp Cover, Plate, Top for Lamp Covers, 
Arm, Oval Plate for Lighting Fixtures. Glenn E. 
McFadden, Lakewood, Ohio, assignor to Alfred 
Vester Sons, Ine., Providence, R. I. Filed 
Oct. 14, 1922. Issued Aug. 7, 1923. 

62, 857. Show-Case Lamp. Frank J. Van 
Doren, Los Angeles, Cal., assignor to Wagner 
Woodruff Company. Filed July 17, 1822. Issued 
Aug. 7, 1923. 

62,866. Chandelier. Julius Pankratz, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. Filed Jan. 17, 1921. Issued 
Aug. 14, 1923. 

62,868, 62,869. Electric-Candle Wall Bracket, 
Electric Wall-Bracket Plate. Frederick Max 
Poritz, New York, N. Y., assignor to Star 
Chandelier Company, N. Y. Filed Nov. 1, 1922. 
Issued Aug. 14, 1923. 

62,870. Combined Lamp and Book End. 
Elizabeth Simmons, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Oct. 
30, 1922. ‘Issued Aug. 14, 1923. 

62 871, 62,872, 62,873. Loop and Arm for a 

Lighting Fixture. Harry Tepfer, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Nov. 26 and 28, 1922. 
Aug. 14, 1923: 
Standing Lamp. Edmund _ Brands, 
Celina, Ohio. Filed Apr. 1, 1922. Issued Aug. 
21, 1923. 

62,886, 62,887. Base for Lighting Fixtures, 
Bracket Lantern. Thure E. Dahl, New York, 
RS Filed July 21, 1921. Issued Aug. 21, 

62,903. Lamp Support. Michael R. Goldberg, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Filed July 10, 1922. Issued 
Aug. 21, 1923. 

62 2,909. Art Lamp. Imogene Kidder and 
Lenna Melton, Portland, Ore. Filed Aug. 10, 
1922. Issued Aug. 21, 1923. 

62,916. Lighting Fixture. Eugene H. Peck, 
Bronxville, N. Y. Filed May 8, 1922. Issued 
Aug. 21, 1923. 

62,919. Electric Lamp. Edwin Ray Pennell, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor of one-half to A. J. Biel, 


Issued 


ee il. Filed Oct. 7, 1922. Issued Aug. 
62,937. Lantern. Thure E. Dahl, New York, 

N.Y. Filed Aug. 28. 1922. Issued Aug. 28. 
62,943, 62,944. Lamp Perfumer. Alfred J. 

Flauder, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor . The 


Mar. 17 and 19, 1923." Issued Aug. 28, ‘1923. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,464,228. Window Illuminator and Sign. 
Paul Schuvler Van Bloem, Hempstead, N. Y., 
assignor to The Viking Products Corp., New 
York. Filed Dec. 7, 1921. Issued Aug. 7. 

1,464,241. Display Fixture. Charles V. 
Daiger, on Mass. Filed Apr. 22, 1921. 
Issued Aug. 7 , 1923. 

1,464,243. * Anti-theft Device for Electriec- 
Lamp Bulbs. Thomas A. Dickinson, Youngs- 
agg Ohio. Filed Apr. 22, 1922. Issued Aug. 


1 464,402. Socket Cover. Morris Berman 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Reliance Metal Spin- 
ning & Stamping Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filed June 16, 1921. Issued Aug. 7, 1923. 

464,602. Lamp Socket. Ciriaco Garcillan, 
New York, N. Y. Filed June 6, 1920. Isaued 
August 14, 1923. 

464,890. Music Cabinet. Mack M. Swain, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Filed Dec. 16, 1919. Issued 
Aug. 14, 1923. 

1,465, 333. Flexible Shade for Electric Lamps. 
Frank M. Ashley, New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 
8, 1920. Issued Aug. 21, 1923. 

1,465,293. Electric Lamp ip. Eugen Alber, 
Basel, Switzerland. Filed Dec. 10, 1919. issued 
Aug. 21, 1923 

1,465,836. ‘Lamp Fixture and Socket Con- 
struction. Arthur Bright Barnes, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Barnes Electric Mfg. Compa 
N.Y. Filed Feb. 16, 1922. Issued Aug. 21. 
1923. B. 

1,466,282. Lamp Casing. Cromwell A. i 
Halvorson, Jr., Lynn. Mass., assignor to ee 
Electric Company. Filed June 29, 1921. {seul 
Aug. 28, 

1,466,484. Lamp Reflector. Nathan Rosen, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 25, 1922. issued 
Aug. 28, 1923. 

1,466,497. Indirect-Lighting Fixture. Ane 
Wood Dearborn. Mich., assignor to Henry Fo 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. Filed Sept. 25, 1920. 
Issued Aug. 28, 1923. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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More “Home Electrical” Exhibits 


“Every Community Can Have One,” Seems to Be Consensus 
of Opinion, As One Exhibit After Another Achieves Success 


Thirty New Homes—“Strictly 


Electrical’’—for Colum- 
bus This Year 


Some of us get pretty chesty when 
we pull off a Home Electric exhibit 
or two now and then, and the whole 
town turns ou* to see it, and the 
Mayor, maybe, gets us all in the 
papers by opening the door of the 
Home with a golden key! 

But what sort of an achievement 
is that, when a town like Columbus, 
Ohio, comes along and serenely an- 
nounces a programme of some thirty 
Electric Homes, all to be exhibited 
this year, if the weather-man per- 
mits? In fact, they even seem 
slightly peeved because general con- 
ditions limit their exhibits to only 
two Homes a month. 

It’s the Murray-Lash Electric Com- 
pany that’s doing the job in Colum- 
bus—and maybe they’re not proud 
of it! H. F. Bunch, the sales 
manager, tells about the project in 
the following words: 

“The Triangle Construction Com- 
pany of Columbus is erecting these 
thirty strictly electric homes, and the 
electrical construction is all accord- 


ing to Hoyle. These homes are built 
complete with electric laundry and 
kitchen equipment, all of which is 
sold with the house. The homes, 
when finished, are turned over to the 
Electric League, and the Electric 
League advertises and displays them. 

“They are being built and ex- 
hibited now at a rate of about two a 
month. 


Six Outlets in Kitchen 


“Convenience outlets are installed 
in every room and hall where needed. 
There are six, for example, in the 
kitchen alone—and not one is un- 
necessary. Each laundry is equipped 
with an electric clothes dryer having 
pilot lights both on the dryer and in 
the kitchen; a clothes washer and 
an ironer. 

“The kitchens are dreams, with 
tile floors and walls and marble sills. 
They are equipped with automatic 
electric ranges, electric dishwashers, 
kitchen-aids, exhaust fans, and elec- 
tric refrigerators. Bracket lights are 
installed over the kitchen work table, 
the drain-sink, range and breakfast 
table. 

“In the bedrooms upstairs, the 
closets are lighted automatically 








One of the thirty “strictly electrical houses” 
now being built and exhibited in Columbus 
—in which electric washing machines, iron- 





ers, ranges, refrigerators, “kitchen-aids,” 
dishwashers, and so on, are sold as an in- 
tegral part of the house. 


when the doors are opened. A mas- 
ter switch in the hall lights every 
light in the house. 

“Even the drives and walks out- 
side are electrically lighted! 

“Several of the houses have al- 
ready been built, equipped and ex- 
hibited. Others are now being com- 
pleted or about to be exhibited. We 
are getting wonderful comments on 
them, and we think it is one of the 
largest construction jobs of its kind 
ever attempted.” 


Old House Re-Equipped Will 
Be One of Philadelphia’s Two 
Home Electric Exhibits 


The electrical interests of Phila- 
delphia are preparing for an electri- 
cal home exhibition to be held prob- 
ably in October. It is planned to 
have two houses on exhibition, a new 
one and an old one, the latter re- 
wired and renovated. The local cen- 
tral station, the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, has subscribed $5,000 
for the enterprise; the jobbers have 
contributed $2,500; the Electric 
Club, $750; the fixture interests, 
$2,000, and the contractors, $2,000 

The new “Home Electrical’ will 
be in the Lincoln Drive section of the 
city, and the other will probably be 
located in the northeastern part of 
the city. 








Teamwork Puts Canadian 
Home Electric Over 


To the excellent teamwork of all 
concerned, the promoters of the re- 
cent Home Electric exhibit in 
Sherbrooke, Province of Quebec, at- 
tribute its success. 

The first step was an agreement 
between the Sherbrooke Electrical 
Contractor-Dealers’ Association and 
the Newton Deakin Construction 
Company of that city, to build a 
model Home Electric for exhibition 
to the public. The Electrical ©o- 
operative Association of Quebec sip- 
plied the wiring plans. Local furni- 
ture inen supplied the necessary 
non-electrical equipment. Shifts for 
manning the house, to give informa- 
tion to visitors, were arranged be- 
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tween the members of the Electrical 
Contractor-Dealers’ Association, the 
builders, and the electrical jobbers, 
all of whom, including the Electrical 
Co-operative Association, subscribed 
to the advertising fund. 

The publicity included newspaper 
advertising; window displays featur- 
ing the Home Electric; and stream- 
ers on street cars. And, despite the 
fact that while the Home was open 
the weather was from zero to thirty 
below, the exhibit had 2,000 visitors. 

Besides those mentioned, the ex- 
hibit had the co-operation of the city 
electrical department; of Coderre & 
Fils, electrical jobbers; and of the 
Southern Canada Power Company. 





Lecture Programme Brings 
Visitors to California 
Home Electric 


California’s 1923 Home Electric 
programme has had a most success- 
ful beginning, with three exhibits— 
at Long Beach, Fresno and San Fran- 
And instead of being on the 
wane, popular interest seems to be 
greater than ever. 

A feature of the Long Beach ex- 
hibit was the lecture programme ar- 
ranged and advertised in advance, 
so that every woman could plan to 
visit the Home on the days of the 
lectures which appealed to her. The 
lectures were amazingly well at- 
tended, and proved one of the biggest 
drawing cards of the exhibit. The 
speakers were as follows: 

Prudence Penny, domestic science 
editor of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
on “The Use of Electrical Appliances 
in the Home, and the Necessity for 
Convenience Outlets.” 

Milton Hennoch, electric range 
specialist, on “The Advantages of 
Cooking with Electric Heat.” 

Miss B. E. Galvin, head of the 
domestic science department of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
on the same subject. 

Miss Ione Calkins, domestic science 
demonstrator, on electric kitchen 
labor-savers, especially the electric 
mixer. 





Combining the Electric Show 
with the Electric Home 


It has been rightly argued that 
the co-operative Electric Home ex- 
hibit should be kept free from indi- 
vidual advertising—and considerable 
effort is devoted by the electrical in- 


dustry to the securing of perfect im- 
partiality in the selection of appli- 
ances there displayed. On the other 
hand, there is a real desire on the 
part of the public which attends 
these exhibitions to learn something 
of the relative value of the various 
makes of appliances. There is very 
truly part of the story which can only 
be told by the manufacturer in speak- 
ing of the merits of his own type of 
appliance. 

The Seattle Electric Club in plan- 
ning for its next Home Electric 
which is to be opened this fall has 
arranged for a dignified and purely 
educational display within the home 
itself, but it has also provided for the 
individual merchant’s telling his own 
story by adding an electric show held 
in a tent adjoining the exhibit. The 
contractor building the house has 
agreed to furnish the flooring for the 


‘show and other expenses will be 


borne by those taking space. It is 
felt that this show will add greatly 
to the interest of the public and, 
besides helping to finance the ex- 
penses of the affair, will solve one 
of the problems met at other exhib- 
its by providing a means for tak- 
ing care of visitors who cannot get 
into the house itself immediately 
during crowded periods. 


Letting the Ladies Run the 


Home Electric 


For real fun and an all-round good 
time, the Home Electric exhibit re- 
cently put on in Loveland, Col., prob- 
ably had it all over any other exhibits 
run thus far. And the reason thereof 
was simply that the electrical men 
sponsoring the project decided that, 
since women would form the vast 
majority of the visitors, the exhibit 
might just as well be turned over 
to the ladies and run by them en- 
tirely ! 

Of course—naturally—and as usual 
—the men did all of the real work. 
Such as arranging to have the house 
furnished by a local dealer and 
equipped with electrical appliances. 
But the women were invited to act as 
hostesses—at least those who weren’t 
going to act as visitors. And they 
did so with all the charm and en- 
thusiasm which the men could have 
desired. 

To get the women interested, the 
aid of Mrs. Anna Duffield, chairman 
of the women’s department of the 
Loveland Civic Association, was first 
enlisted. Mrs. Duffield then ap- 
pointed a committee of women to 
serve as hostesses each day that the 
electric home was open to the public. 





Floodlighting a Powerful as Well as Beautiful Form of 
Advertising for Home Electric 
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The most powerful advertising any Home 
Electric exhibit can have is advertising by 
electricity itself. The picture above shows 
how the first Home Electric in Boston, 
brilliantly floodlighted, could be seen from 
far off, and how a huge, floodlighted sign 








called the attention of passers-by and those 
riding in trolley cars to the exhibit. Since 
the greater proportion of visitors come at 
night, the floodlighting is necessary, too, 
to guide them in what is often a strange 
neighborhood. 





“Brighten the Corners Where They Are” 


Right—Sales 
and wiring jobs 
await the con- 
tractor who will 
go to his local 
hospitals or san- 
itariums and 
point out to the 
officials in 
charge, the en- 
dorsement and 
adoption by 
other hospitals 
and physicians, 
of radio sets for 
overcoming the 
monotony of the 
sickroom. Over 
150 headsets are 
in use at the 
Beth Israel Hos- 
pital, New York 
City. 





Below — In th 
sickroom, 4a; 
soon as _conya. 
lescence 

radio acts ag 4 
complement to 
doctor, nurse 
and = medicine. 
Since a_ loud. 
speaker is not 
always desirable 
even a small’ s¢ 
will do. This 
one, presented 
to R. E. Joyce, 
war veteran, in 
the hospital ¢ 
Washington, 
may be carried 
in the palm of 
the hand. 


Left—To the blind—whose life is one of 
continuous darkness—radio is like a shower 
of light from heaven. It brings to them the 
unseen outer world, and indeed, life itself. 


Above—Radio brings happiness and cheer 
to the children’s ward. 


Right—Although they cannot dance, these 
little crippled children may listen to the 
finest of jazz music, and although they 
may not travel, through the air comes 
cheer from distant points. 
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What Lack of Contact 
Costs the Industry 





the a (Continued from page 3651) 
va. the light and power company. He 


ins, was losing money in sales and the 
“> utility was losing money no less on 
rse energy consumption just because 
ine, these two men had not gotten to- 
a gether and talked the situation out. 
- Friendship Unexpressed 

This So I opened up and told this gen- 
nted eral manager exactly what I had on 
yt =omy mind. I told him how I had 
I it called on this contractor and found 
‘on, him dissatisfied with what he called 
“7 “unfair competition” by the utility. 


I told him how Blank had admitted 
that he had neglected to make the 
acquaintance of the utility manager 
and had simply carried his grievance 
along without making any effort to 
straighten out the situation. I ex- 
plained in detail just why he con- 
sidered the company’s merchandising 
policy hurtful to the local dealers, 
_ that he would be willing—in fact 
_ was eager—to take up the sale of 
- large appliances on easy payments, 
~ provided that he could sell them on 
~ terms which would make him a profit. 
- The response was immediate. 
_ “Why, good Lord!” said the general 
- manager, “there’s no reason in the 
world why he shouldn’t get into the 
game and get in strong on the same 



















terms that we are selling. I believe 
from my experience that he can make 
~ money merchandising electric wash- 


ing machines, vacuum cleaners and 
the rest on the same payment basis 
that we use, but if he can’t, then 
something has got to be done. Why 
- I will carry his paper for him myself 
’ if necessary to enable him to sell on 
fair terms with us. We ourselves 
will undertake the collections of his 
accounts if it cannot be done in any 
other way. Certainly we do not wish 
to compete with the local dealers 
on any unfair basis and I will tell 
him so.” 
Then I told him a little more that 
_ Thad found out and sketched to him 
s the story of this man’s achievements 
| in taking over this company when 
™ it had been about to fail, putting it 
Me back on its feet and creating out of 
(48 the cripple, a new outlet for the sales 
_.of electrical appliances and a strong 
aa influence for the development of elec- 
| trical markets in that community. 
- Here was a man who had really. done 
' something for the electrical indus- 
try in that community. Because of 
his enterprise more houses were be- 





ing wired, better wiring was being 
installed and more appliances were 
being sold. He had become an im- 
portant man among the contractors. 
From every point of view, he was 
entitled to the wholehearted support 
of the utility and merited the con- 
gratulation and the friendship of the 
executive of the central station on 
which he was so dependent for suc- 
cess. 

He agreed. “I am glad you told 
me,” he said, “I never appreciated 
what a real job he has done. I am 
going to call on him. I am going to 
run around and see him in his store 
and tell him he has got to develop 
that store at once. We'll help him 
in any way we can and if any of our 
policies are interfering with his 
opportunity to prosper, we will have 
to talk them over and work things 
out so that they will be fair to all 
concerned.” 

That’s the way I left it. I believe 
that this is typical of the situation 
that exists in many cities today. 
With no more foundation often times 
than existed in this case, there is 
misunderstanding and dissatisfac- 
tion between the central station and 
the contractor-dealers for no more 
reason than that the men who repre- 
sent these two branches of the busi- 
ness have not gotten together per- 
sonally and talked things over. Surely 
it is a very serious weakness in the 
organization of the electrical indus- 
try today. 

More and more it is becoming ap- 
preciated by all branches of the in- 
dustry that the development of the 
market for electrical appliances, 
equipment and service is a local job. 
No national association of central 
stations can influence the people of 
Big River to equip their homes elec- 
trically and enjoy the benefit of cen- 
tral station service more fully. No 
national association of manufac- 
turers or contractors can solve the 
problem of the local situation in 
Morristown from their national 
headquarters. Likewise, no _ indi- 
vidual contractor or no individual 
central station man in that com- 
munity himself can do the whole job 
unaided. Say what he will, there are 
so many other electrical men in that 
town contacting with the public, in- 
terpreting, explaining, advising and 
informing them about electrical con- 
ditions and opportunities that what 
each one does affects the other. Con- 
tractors and dealers know well in 
their hearts that they cannot grow 
and prosper as they wish to unless 


the central station helps and the cen- 
tral station man no less acknowledges 
to himself that the contractor and 
the dealer are very vital factors in 
his opportunity. If they are pulling 
with him, many things are possible 
that cannot be achieved if he is lack- 
ing their support. 


Organized Team Work Vital 


What should be done? It seems 
to me that after all it is a very 
simple problem if you scale it down 
to the proportions of one community 
instead of considering it as a mass 
problem, a complicated question 
which is being wrestled with 
throughout the entire country. Bring 
it down to one town terms and it 
doesn’t seem as though it ought to be 
so difficult a matter after all. It is 
a matter primarily of the relation- - 
ship between one man and another, 
simply multiplied according to the 
number of men involved in the com- 
munity. 

The lack of understanding and 
harmony among the electrical men of 
any city, if it is carefully analyzed, 
is apt to develop the same kind of a 
situation that I encountered in that 
middle western city. The contractors 
and dealers have not been calling on 
the central station man. The central 
station manager has not been drop- 
ping in upon the contractor-dealers 
occasionally. They have not talked 
things over together and so they 
have not discovered that after all 
their purposes are common and their 
interests closely kindred. Because 
they have not kept this fresh in their 
minds by contact, each one of them 
has allowed himself to forget that the 
development of the electrical busi- 
ness in that town is just as vital to 
the other fellow as it is to him. 
Because they have allowed this to 
be forgotten, some act or words of 
the other chap has given offense be- 
cause it seemed to indicate that he 
the central station man did not care 
whether the contractors made any 
money or not. Or it has sounded as 
though the contractors were trying 
to impose upon the central station. 

Stop and think in any such a situa- 
tion and you must realize that this 
cannot be so because neither the cen- 
tral station or the contractors nor the 
dealers as a body can prosper unless 
the general interests of them all are 
both protected and promoted. They 
are all working to the same end. 

At the present time homes are 
being built more rapidly than elec- 
trical equipment is being manufac- 
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tured and sold. We are not keeping 
up with the growth of our market 
let alone making forward progress 
in the equipment of the homes and 
business places, each one of which we 
know will ultimately be a market for 
complete electrical equipment. We 
cannot hope to get ahead with this 
job unless the efforts of all the elec- 
trical men in every community are 
co-ordinated and organized to put 
all the impelling power of team work 
behind the common purpose. 

It is not a question of—Can it be 
done? The only point is—How soon 
will it be done? It will be done in 
your town just as soon as you your- 
self recognize the importance of your 
knowing the other members of the 
electrical group and maintaining a 
personal contact with them. 

When you as contractors and 
dealers call on the central station 
manager voluntarily and discuss with 
him all problems of common concern 
as they develop; and when you as cen- 
tral station men call on the dealers 
and contractors a little more for the 
same purpose there will be better 
feeling in the electrical family of 
your town, just because you know 


each other better in a simple human 
way. Out of that will come deeper, 
broader understanding of the com- 
mon interests and the common needs. 
And out of that will come closer 
organization, more local leagues and 
more work done. 

I hope that every contractor and 
dealer who reads this article and has 
not had a friendly chat with his local 
central station manager within a 
month, will put his hat upon his head 
and walk right down the street and 
see him now—today. It will be 
worth more to him than anything 
else that he can spend that half 
hour on. 





Broadcasters’ Co-operation 
Assures Success of 


“Radio Week” 


The week of Nov. 25 to Dec. 
1 has been designated as National 
Radio Week, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Radio Trade 
Association, New York City, which 
is sponsoring the movement. Rep- 
resentative manufacturers, jobbers, 
dealers, the trade press and broad- 
casting stations are co-operating, 





Demonstration Truck Doubles Jobber’s Sales 





ALP 
= Motce the Lighting 











With a go-getter salesman, a chauffeur, and 
a stock’ of electrical and radio supplies 
aboard, the “Peerless White Palace,” a dis- 
play truck of the Peerless Light Company, 
Chicago, Ill., is now on its 10,000-mile sales 
jaunt around the country. This two-ton 
truck is a merchandise display showing 








electric lamps and lighting equipment on 
the exterior, and has drawer space on the 
inside, representing thirty-seven different 
Chicago manufacturers of electrical sup- 
plies and radio material. <A specially con- 
structed radio set has been installed, and a 
concert will be given in each town visited. 


during this week, to draw the atten- 
tion of the non-radio owner to the 
importance and entertainment pos- 
sibilities of a radio set. 

Publicity for Radio Week will be 
handled by a committee headed by 
Pierre Boucheron of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Special broad- 
casting programs are being pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of 
Charles B. Popenoe, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; C. B. Cooper, Radio 
Trade Association; Bernard Freed- 
man, Radio Dealer; E. R. Doyle, 
Allan D. Cardwell Company; H. G. 
Cisin, Dictograph Products Company 
and J. Andrew White, editor of Wire- 
less Age. The following tentative 
program has been announced: 


Sunday, Nov. 25. National Radio 
Sunday, at which time the attention of 
the public will be called to the wonder- 
ful church services broadcast, and the 
use of radio sets for shut-ins advo- 
cated. 

Monday, Nov. 26. Radio and the 
Stage. Showing what radio has done 
for the amusement world—programs 
featuring popular performers and call- 
ing attention to what radio has done 
for plays and music. 

Tuesday, Nov. 27. Government Day. 
The possibilities of radio as a factor in 
government has never been properly 
realized. Prominent National, State 
and City government officials will be 
asked to address the radio audience. 
Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to 
the children. 

Wednesday, Radio and 
Music. 

Thursday, Nov. 29. Thanksgiving 
Day. Sports Day. Thanksgiving Day 
football games will be broadcast from 
many stations. 

Friday, Nov. 30. Education Day, 
with perhaps some special feature in 
the line of orchestra music, especially 
for the smaller station. 

Saturday, Dec. 1. Radio in the 
Home. Radio for pleasure.  Pro- 
grams especially designed as the basis 
for home radio parties, likely heavy on 
dance music, etc. 


Nov. 28. 





Smile 


Smile, and the world smiles with you, 
“Knock,” and you go alone; 

For the cheerful grin will let you in 
Where the “knocker” is never known. 


Growl, and the way looks dreary, 
Laugh, and the path is bright; _. 
For the welcome smile-brings sunshine, 

while 
A frown shuts out the light. 


Sing, and the world’s harmonious, 
Grumble, and things go wrong; 
For now is the time to keep in rhyme 
With the busy, bustling throng. 


Kick and there’s trouble brewing, 
Whistle, and life is gay, ; 
And the world’s in tune like a day in 

June, 
And sorrow will melt away. 
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Rip Out the “Home-Brew” Wiring: 


Put Outlets In Right! 


N HOMES, stores, offices, and plants all over 
this broad land, there is an amazing quantity 
of “home-brew” wiring. Extensions are run 
with lamp-cord—in some cases stapled or 
tacked to the woodwork. Wires are tapped into 
tures and run along the picture moulding and 
down walls, to afford the convenience of 
appliance outlets. 
Most of these jobs are fearful to behold, and 
‘ven more alarming to ponder upon, when their 









possibilities for making trouble are considered. 
And this crop of home-brew wiring, already 
large, is rapidly increasing, with the growing 
familiarity of millions of men and boys with 
radio and the construction of home-made radio 
sets. 

Re-inspection of premises will help solve this 
situation of amateur wiring. Something can be 
accomplished by more rigid enforcement of 
rules and ordinances. But real results will come 


from a friendly explanation by the electrica 
man to the customer, of just what the possibil 
ities of trouble are with these amateur wiring 
jobs, and why they should be replaced with 
standard wiring. 

Explain the importance of convenience outlets 
properly installed, as this man has just finished 
doing. 

Rip out the home-brew wiring. Put outlets 
in right! 





A motor-driven garage door—apparently a solid 
wall, with windows and flower-boxes—-was a 
spectacular feature of the Chicago Home 

Electric. This door, which is shown 

in the picture below, slid open 

at a touch of a switch. 
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More than 30,000 visitors were counted at 
this exhibit —a pretty good record for late 
summer! The lighting fixtures were re- 
movable, and a fire detector system was 
indicated by little ‘“‘knobs’’ on the ceiling. 


Above—All the com- 
forts of home gave an 
air of reality and 
hominess to the 
Chicago exhibit — 
note even the electric 
cigar-lighter on the 
small table. 


Left—A cat was acci- 
dentally walled up by 
workmen in the base- 
ment ceiling, just be- 
fore the completion 
of the home. Its 
frantic wails brought 
ye i —- rescuers about 2 a.m. 
te 23 -but the exposed 
laths where the plas- 
ter was torn off, and 
the tale behind it, 
provided a bit of 
humor which the ex- 
hibitors made the 
most of. 


Right—The electric- 
ally-operated furnace 
was a timely exhibit. 

































After two years’ work, the 
long-awaited movie depicting 
the building of a model “‘elec- 
trical home” is ready! Four 
scenes from it are reproduced 
on this page. The film has 
been christened ‘“‘The Great 
Idea.” As the pictures show, 
it tells the story of the ad- 
ventures of a family in build- 
ing a new home, from the 
making of the plans to the 
installing of a complete set of 
electrical labor-savers. Every 
problem confronting the pros- 
pective home builder comes in 
fora share of attention in the 
course of the story. 


“The Great Idea” is the first 
elaborate attempt to use the 
“‘movies” as an agent for tell- 
ing the story of the electrical 
home. It was produced by 
the Atlas Educational Film 
Company, 1111 S. Boulevard, 
Oak Park, IJl., which will 
supply on request its plans for 
obtaining the co-operation of 
local newspapers and building 
interests in running Better 
Home campaigns in conjunc- 
tion with the film. 

Here’s a real opportunity to 
tell the electrical stcry to your 
community in a new and 
popular way! 
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3,123 Grand Prize Eureka 
of 314,194 population 






















VACUUM 


During the first seven months of 
1923, The Edison Electric Company 
and the Eureka Sales Company, 
of Indianapolis, together sold a 
total of 3,123 Eurekas at retail, in 
a market represented by 50,000 
resident users of electricity. Such 
an amazing number of retail sales 
in proportion to possible buyers, 
in so short a time, sets a new 
world record. 


This remarkable achievement be- 
comes even more impressive when 
it is realized that in these seven 
months, one Eureka was sold for 
every sixteen wired homes, despite 
the activity of at least eight other 
dealers who were “‘hot”’ after sales 
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Showing How the Fixture Will Look, Installed at Home 


All fixtures are hung on Elexit fittings, 
so that both side-wall and ceiling 
“fixtures” can be taken down and put 
up at will. Extra units are kept in 
closet stockrooms, as above. 


“ts — a — <—=$5 


TS new fixture showroom of the Edward 
Miller Company, on Park Place, New York 
City, has been particularly designed to show 
the customer in advance, just how the fixture 
she is considering buying, will look installed in 
a room by itself, and what kind of illumination 
it will give. By efficiently demonstrating the 
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differences between various kinds of lighting 
fixtures in this way, customers can see for 
themselves the important part which lighting 
equipment plays in the appearance of a room 
and how the whole decorative effect can be 
made over at will with a change in lighting 
fixtures. 


i 
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At the left is the general fixture show- 
room, but this is used only as a conven- 
ient place in which customers can ‘“‘pick 
out” fixtures that they would like to 
have shown them, separately,—in the 
model living room, dining room or foyer. 





The Home Electrical 


Section of Electrical Merchandising = "si..." 


Section Two 
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6lectrical Comforts for Winter Days 






Cozy Fireplace Meal 


Are Easily 
Cooked Electrically 


JVIRELIGHT, flickering on the 
electric tea things and silver 
—the pungent odor of coffee and 
cheese, just browning—mellow 
oases of light from softly shaded 
lamps—these are the elements 
that make of the winter-evening 
supper unforgettable memories. 

It is an hour we love; but of 
the unobtrusive electrical con- 
veniences that make it possible, f 
few of us stoptothink. Thereare 
the electric fercolator or samo- 
var, the grill, waffle iron, chafing 
dish and toaster—straight from 
their glowing fretwork is served 
an entire meal, savory and pi- 
ping hot! A _ convenient little 
switch—one or two outlets in 
the wall—are all else that is 
needed. 

Ycu, too, can make your fire- 
place the setting for happy 
Sunday evenings this winter— 

by calling electricity to aid! 








Light Up!—For Winter's Coming! 


Weis ree evenings are long f it without fa- 
long, and good light is tig mo need light that 
doubly important in winter beautifies the home and so 
both for utilitarian and aes- counteracts the effect of dark, 
thetic reasons. We need light cold days. Does the lighting 
that will enable us to enjoy in your ;home fill these needs ? 


Sometimes new lamps—portabie or tioor lamps, with gay, colorful 

shades——will be enough. Sometimes we find th.t the whole house 

needs refixturing. The room above is a good example of the latest, 
more conservative, ideas in fixturing a living room. 





Right—-Good news 
for the man of the 
house is the advent 
of an automatic 
furnace tender| The 
hopper holds 2 two- 
day supply of fuel, 
which is automat- 
ically fed into the 
furnace, the ashes 
being similarly 
withdrawn and de- 
posited in an out- 
side bin. 


How Electricity Can 


Below—First of all electrical 
devices for saving coal is the 
little thermostat furnace con- 
trol which one sees on the 
dining room or living room 
wall of so many homes today. 
It saves coal by automatically 
adjusting the drafts, thus 
keeping the house tempera- 
ture continuously uniform. 


Above—Electric 
table cookery will 
offer the double 
advantage of con- 
venience and econ- 
omy in thousands 
of homes this win- 
ter, where much of 
the cooking is ordi- 
narily done on coal 
stoves. 


Left—A fan placed in! 
will force increased ¢! 
more rapid moveme 








Abooee—To get the most heat 
ot of the furnace without 
buning more coal—that is a 
problem solved in many 
mtances by the electric fan. 
Afan blowing on the steam 
radiator will make that radi- 
ator deliver more heat, by 
ausing more steam to rush 
nto warm it up. 


the hot-air register 
0 of heat by causing 
kof the heated air. 





Left—And if you 
want to forswear 
coal forever, there’s 
the oil-burning out- 
fit—dustless, ash- 
less, _electrically- 
controlled — which 
can be installed in 
almost any furnace. 


Above—Who 
wouldn’t laugh at 
coal strikes?—with 
a nice, big radiant 
electric heater al- 
ways at hand to 
keep one’s play- 
room warm! 


Left — Not only 
beautiful to look 
upon, but throwing 
a grateful warmth 
as well, electric logs 
save coal by taking 
the chill off when 
otherwise the fur 
nace might have to 
be started. 





Movable Lighting Fixtures 
Now the Thing! 


Certainly the newest and most 
interesting offerings in the 
lighting fixture shops at pres- 
ent, and those with which 
every homemaker ought to 
familiarize herself, are the new 
removable lighting fixtures. 
These fixtures are no longer 
literally ‘‘fixtures,” for they 
may be lifted down from the 
wall and hung up in another 
place as easily as changing 
pictures. If you buy a new wall 
bracket, for instance, equipped 
with the new removable device, 
you may plug it into the wall 
yourself, when it arrives, just 
as you plug in your electric 
iron or toaster. 


The essential parts on 
these new fixtures are the 
prongs on the fixture itself 
and the little wall recep- 
tacle into which the prongs 
are snapped. These latter 
receptacles stay perma- 
nently in the walls of the 
house, so that succeeding 
tenants may easily “plug 
in’’ their own fixtures. 





Since the coming of 
electricity itself, there has 
been no more radical 
development in the home 
illumination field than 
these ‘removable fixtures.” 


The pictures here give 
some idea of the ease with 
which the new fixtures 
may be changed about. 
But go to your own elec- 
tric fixture shop and have 
them show you for your- 

self! 








From One Electrical Housekeeper 
to Another 





It GETS THE DusT! 


It’s really not difficult to keep 

your car clean and dustless 

when you have a vacuum 

cleaner. I go over ours peri- 

odically with the long hose at- 
tachment. 

Mrs. T. L. F., Columbus, O. 





SEWING ROOM COMFORT 


On busy sewing days, I al- 
ways transfer my electric iron 
and vacuum cleaner to the 
sewing room. The iron is then 
handy for pressing seams, and 
the cleaner picks up thread 
and snips. My sewing ma- 
chine is electric, too. 


Mrs. F. M., Flushing, N. Y. 





CHANGING FEATHERS 


To change feathers from an old 
Have You a Suggestion for Other pillow to a new tick, I erage 
| Housekeepers ? the dust bag from my “vac, 
mn ’ . : i ' stuff a cut corner of the empty 
j 4 Five dollars will be paid for each accepted suggestion of a etage hy 
4.) new and practical way to use electrical labor-savers, dis- bag in its place, connect t he 
+ 4 a by a housekeeper in her own home. What oman long hose with a small hole in 
: uses have you put your electrical equipment to? hen ‘ — 2 = 
“ have you blessed it most? Send suggestions to the full oe and = feath 
“The Home Electrical” ers are quick y sucked trom 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, New York City one pillow to another. 





Mrs. M. C., Chicago, Ill. 


THEY COME Up 
SHINING 


Right—Therye’s a new 

convenience on this new- 

est electric dishwasher-— 

when you raise the cover 

the dish-rack automati- 

cally lifts to a level with 
the table. 


A CLOTHES DRIER 
THAT “‘CLOSES UP”’ 


Left—Do you lack room 
for an indoor clothes 
drier? This new electric 
drier folds up like a 
camera when not in use, 
and dwindles to less than 
two square feet of floor 
space! 


" - 


gers! 


A STEP- SAVING 
CAKE MIXER 


Left—In using this 

new electric cake 

mixer, one puts all 

the ingredients di- 

rectly into the 

bowl, not even 

* creaming the but- 

f 5 ™ ter and sugar first 


IT Puts LIGHT 
WHERE You 
WANT IT 


Below—Bed post, 
armchair back, & 
dressing-table up- 7 
right — all alike @ 
can be clamped © 
with the handy 7 
little lamp which- 
“puts light where 
you want it.”’ 


—and turns the 
switch! 





AN APRON For “VAC”? ATTACHMENTS 
Above—-Vacuum cleaner attachments aré 
easier to use, carried like this. 


Home Electrical, Copyright, 1923, McGraw-Hill Company, New York 
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A New Era in Illuminating Glassware 


How Aesthetic Values Are Now Being Introduced 
in Form, Color, Diffusion and Ornament Which 
Open Up Great Sales Opportunities for the Dealer 


By M. LUCKIESH 


Director of Applied Science Laboratories, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


URING the past century of 
D modern lighting development 

no medium has successfully 
competed with glass for general use 
as a translucent medium. It is true 
that parchment and various textiles 
have certain applications and can be 
extremely attractive. These mate- 
rials and others have come into light- 
ing to stay and to grow in popularity. 
However, glassware is overwhelm- 
ingly used and_ doubtless’. will 
continue to be unless some medium 
is developed which is superior to such 
inherent advantages of glass as 
durability and inexpensiveness. 

Of course, in the more elaborately 
and expensively furnished interiors 
illuminating glassware will find other 
media formidable competitors but in 
the modest interiors glassware if 
properly designed can easily main- 
tain its lead. 


Former Handicaps 


The situation a few years ago em- 
phasized this point. Lighting in 
general was still thought of chiefly 
from a utilitarian viewpoint or atti- 
tude. Glassware generally was 
“cheap” in appearance as well as in 
coin. Designs were generally ugly 
or at least without the charming lines 
and decorations that artists could 
have supplied. Much of it was in- 
sufficiently diffusing, for cut glass 
and sandblasted crystal glass pre- 
vailed. Brighter light-sources of 
greater output combined with a new 
interest in lighting demanded glass 
of better diffusing quality. A gene- 
ral awakening to the fact that light- 
ing equipment was conspicuous and 
an important part of our surround- 
ings began to demand artistic de- 
signs. Most of the available glass- 
ware did not supply these demands 
and as a consequence other media 
began to enter the field in a formid- 
able manner. These media are 
charming and have a right to exist 
but from an economic viewpoint 
glassware is necessary in great fields 
of lighting. 


Fortunately, this situation awak- 
ened some of the leading manufac- 
turers of illuminating glassware to 
their responsibilities and more suit- 
able glassware began to appear on 
the market. Today glassware is 
obtainable which the aesthetic sense 
can accept in nearly all fields of light- 
ing. However, with the exception 
of a few exclusive manufacturers, 
proper analysis and a full realization 
of the possibilities of illuminating 
glassware appeared to be absent. 


Artistic Phases of Glassware 


The artistic phase of a piece of 
glassware involves shape, diffusion, 
color and ornament. For many years 
only a relatively small amount of 
glassware could meet the demands of 
good taste and it seems strange that 
designers so generally added to the 
ugliness of shape and the glare of 
low diffusion, the gaudy realism of 
so-called paintings. Conventional de- 
signs, simple and not too generous, 
are legitimate ornaments which do 
not outrage good taste but realism 
such as gaudy scenes, often done 
crudely, not only has estranged per- 
sons of good taste from illuminating 


glassware but has convicted manu- 
facturers and designers of failure to 
perform their part in the general 
uplift of the public taste. Realism 
is not without possibilities but it 
should be “decorative” realism. In 
other words, there is a decorative 
quality or character that successfully 
promotes ordinary realism into the 
realm of art. 


New Departures in Textures 
and Finish 


Why did the manufacturers over- 
look for so long the wonderful op- 
portunity of “textural” improve- 
ments, not only in the glass itself but 
by the much easier method of super- 
ficial finish which possesses a far 
greater variety of possibilities? If 
they had stopped to think that the 
textures of fabrics do not grow old; 
that we do not tire of the elusive 
texture of parchment; that the sub- 
tle variety of subdued grains of 
wood has been with us for centuries 
without becoming offensive; that the 
almost imperceptible texture of cer- 
tain stippling in paint are pleasing; 
and many other “textural” effects 
have endeared themselves more 
and more throughout centuries of 
use, illuminating glassware would 
not have suffered in popularity. 

Fortunately, certain manufactur- 
ers of glassware have seen the light 
and we are entering a new era of 
good illuminating glassware. It is 
now possible to find glassware which 
fills many of the requirements of 
artistic environments. The door- 
ways that were closed by outraged 
aesthetic sense are being opened. 





I solemnly promise that on each and 
every day I will spend at least one hour 
in the open air, in walking or in some 
other form of physical exercise. 

I further promise that I will take at 
least twenty minutes for my midday 
meal, if that is lunch, or thirty minutes 
if the meal is dinner. 

I will give myself at least a half-hour 
for removing the day’s dirt and for rest 
before sitting down to my evening 
meal. 

I will sleep two hours before mid- 
night, and at least six hours thereafter, 
in a room ventilated by an open 








Lost Your Pep? 


R. ROYAL S. COPELAND, United 

States Senator, and formerly Health 
Commissioner of New York, recommends 
the following rules if you want to be a 
“reg’lar’’ feller and full of pep all the time: 


window, both winter and summer 

I will refrain from harmful excesses 
in the use of candy, tobacco, medicines, 
rich food and from any practice that 
will lower my resistance and leave me 
liable to disease. 

I will do only such things that make 
for my health and my _ neighbor’s 
health. I will refrain from doing any- 
thing that may damage me or do 
harm to my fellowman. 

I set for myself high standards of 
living, and by clean lines of mind and 
body will make this year better than 
any previous year in my life. 
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Electrical 
Merchandisi 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


LL appliances sold by central-stations, except during pioneer- 

irg periods, should be sold at a merchandising profit and all 
repair jobs be done at a profit so that the sales department, carrying 
its proper share of overhead expense, may pay a profit to the stock- 
holder on the business it has done, at the same time avoiding 
destructive competition with others in the industry. 





oe 


[XN cases where the central-station does a merchandising business 

its salesroom should be equipped and organized as a real store, 
to do a straightforward merchandising business that will serve 
as a pattern, guide and stimulus to other local stores selling elec- 
trical appliances, in order that the greatest possible number of 
appliances shall be sold, no matter who sells them. 


(For a complete statement of “Electrical Merchandising’s” plat- 
form for the electrical industry, see February, 1922, pages 52 and 
ia J 


00.) 





Twenty Per Cent More Buying Power 
Among Your Customers This Year 


HE peak year for wages in all American history 

was 1920, but that didn’t mean that the American 
wage-earner had money to spend in electric stores or 
for electrical service. Living costs also were high that 
year; and when the highly paid worker got through 
settling with the landlord, the butcher, the grocer and 
the clothing man—(just those four)—he had very little 
to spend on anything else. 

It is the difference between what a man earns and 
what he has to pay for food and clothing that decides 
whether or not he is a good prospect for you. 

That being so, you’ll be glad to hear that researches 
by the National Industrial Conference, in plants em- 
ploying more than 600,000 wage earners, prove that 
for 1923 the excess of rising wages over rising living 
costs is nearly 20 per cent greater than it was in 1920. 

In other words, the average American wage-earner 
now has nearly 20 per cent more money to spend as your 
customer, than he had in 1920—which was the year of 
highest wages ever known in American history. 

This should give every electrical man courage in 
looking ahead. 





The Lesson of “Eighteen-Inches” Cameron 


OME of the great western gold-fields made mil- 

lionaires of men who arrived late, in curious ways. 
Thus, there was “Eighteen-Inches’” Cameron. Cameron 
was an ex-surveyor. Arriving late, the thought came 
to him that in the hurried staking of claims there 
would be mistakes in lines. His investigation finally 
revealed an eighteen-inch strip in the most valuable 
section of the camp which nobody owned. Cameron 
claimed it. It made him very wealthy. 

Just so in many “camps” in the retail electrical 
trade, the dealer with the spirit of a Cameron can 
make ten-strikes. The “unoccupied-trade” strip of his 





territory may lie in an opportunity to cultivate the 
credit accounts of the town on odds and ends of élec- 
trical merchandise. Or other dealers may be competing 
with competitive makes of appliances—there is a real 
chance for the dealer with quality makes. Maybe, there is 
a real chance to put on a house-to-house crew on cleaners. 

The unclaimed strip the electrical Cameron finds may 
be something still different. The point is, these un- 
occupied trade niches, these local trade opportunities 
do exist, many of them. The dealer who looks for them 
is the dealer who finds them. 





Why Not Wire the Home Adequately 
in the First Place? 


T WAS not so very long ago, as years are reckoned, 

that whenever the householder decided that his wife 
should have a gas stove, it was necessary to pipe the 
house for gas. There is hardly a home built today 
which does not have a pipe run to the kitchen on 
general principles, even if it expected to use a coal 
stove to start with. 

Why should not builders make a similar provision for 
electricity? The time has come when almost every 
householder is likely at any moment to acquire some 
of the “heavy-duty” appliances. In certain western 
cities where every fifth household has an electric range, 
it becomes a serious matter to rent a house not prop- 
erly wired to take an electric stove. The problem is not 
merely one of convenience, it is one of safety as well. 

Should not practice be encouraged which would re- 
quire something like three No. 4 wires and 1}-in. conduit 
for every residence? Or, if the time has not come for 
that, at least the electrical industry should endeavor 
to bring about the placing of an empty pipe for later 
service wires to the kitchen. The additional expense of 
adequate wiring is very slight if this is done when the 
house is built; the extra cost could readily be saved 
through not having to pipe for gas and in doing away 
with the extra flues now required. 

Why not wire the house adequately in the first place? 





The Busiest Man in the Electrical Business 


ANY an electrical merchant or contractor who has 
! fought his way up from a small beginning, is 
carrying too much of the load of his increased business. 
In his concern he is the buyer, the head salesman, the 
estimator, the foreman on the jobs, the chief collector, 
the bookkeeper and the advertising manager. 

He looks after dressing the show windows, checks up 
and marks new goods, looks after the deliveries and 
makes a few himself occasionally, helps out in the shop 
and when not otherwise engaged makes himself gen- 
erally useful. 

He has prospered, because the struggle has developed 
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a good many capabilities. But there comes a time when 
growth seems to be checked. Then the dealer is inclined 
to think that he has about all the business there is in 
his vicinity coming his way. In reality he is at the 
point of graduating from the one-man stage. He alone 
can do no more. 

There is still room for growth, but to accomplish 
more he must now delegate details and responsibilities. 
This holds even though his whole force consists of not 
more than two or three people all told. To build a 
larger business he must have more time for definite 
planning and managing. 

It may be—as he thinks—that none of his force is 
particularly capable and that his volume of business does 
not warrant hiring better-trained help. Here however 
is another point. The chances are that he himself was 
once a less valuable man than now, so that his own 
experience should show that even “dubs” have possi- 
bilities. As it stands he has carried so many of the 
details which should have been handled by his men, 
that their, capabilities are as yet an unknown quantity. 

Average men and boys can be trained to a point where 
they will be real assets who will ease the manager of a 
part of his load and give him time for the proper over- 
sight of his business. A store under thoughtful man- 
agement can be so organized, systematized and equipped 
that with no increase in personnel and probably a 
smaller stock a larger business can be done. 


Exit Kitchenwares! 
Enter Electric Cooking! 


66 UR kitchenwares section has been discontinued. 

The section devoted to the sale of electrical cook- 
ing equipment will be extended and will afford a greater 
and more varied selection of these simple and efficient, 
yet economical appliances.” 

This announcement was made recently by Lord & 
Taylor, New York City, one of America’s most famous 
stores. 

The grandmothers of many of the present generation 
of New Yorkers bought in that celebrated emporium. 
Indeed, the store is known throughout the whole coun- 
try. With its background of successful experience, a 
change like that noted will be regarded as significant. 
It suggests that electrical cooking appliances are in fact 
ceasing to be a luxury and fast becoming necessities. 
Their labor-saving features, convenience, and many 
other merits meet: present needs and tastes as even the 
best of the regular types of kitchenware cannot do. 

So with the majority of customers not yet supplied, 
and the use of electricity for cooking increasing rapidly, 
the demand for appliances promises to dwarf anything 
so far experienced. 

This announcement then may be regarded as a de- 
pendable forecast of better business coming for every 
man handling electric cooking wares. 





Electrical Homes for Govern- 


ment Officials—Why Not? 


Editor of Electrical Merchandising: 
Last night my wife and I were talk- 


country, 


the homes of all our officials in this 
my wife went on to make 
“Home Electricals” 
our ambassadors in foreign countries— 
there is no stopping her. 


In a recent issue of Good Housekeep- 
ing, in an article on “Convenience in 
House Wiring,” I referred to some of 
the ways in which three-way switches 
can be used to advantage in the home, 


of the homes of 





ing over “Home Electrical” exhibitions 
and she said to me, “Why don’t they 
electrify the White House?” 


“Step-Saver Switches” 


and in searching for a name other than 
three-way switch, that might appeal to 
the home builder and housewife, I 








I tried to tell her that the late Presi- 
dent Harding had recently opened a 
“Home Electrical” exhibit in Washing- 
ton, but my wife was not satisfied. 
She insisted that the White House, 
which is the first home of the land 
should be the most completely elec- 
trified home in the United States. She 
told me in no uncertain way that it 
was a shame to make “Home Elec- 
tricals” of nameless houses all over the 
country and neglect the greatest oppor- 
tunity of all—that of electrifying the 
White House. “Think,” said she, 
“what an advertisement it would be 
for American central stations, Amer- 
ican electrical manufacturers and Amer- 
lcan contractor-dealers, if they could 
point to the White House and say, 
‘Even the President lives in a “Home 
Electrical.” ’ ” 

Then my wife went on to tell me how 
the homes of all the governors of all 
the states, all the mayors of cities and 
even the homes of senators should be 
“Home Electricals.” 

Wives have a habit of making these 
Suggestions which husbands can’t satis- 
factorily meet. 

Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR P. HIROSE. 


P.S. After theoretically electrifying 


To the Editor Electrical Merchandis- 
ing: 

I have been very much interested in 

recent 

switches,” 


some of your 
“convenience 


articles on 
“three-way 





“To me the three-way switch, as used in the 
home, can truly be termed a step-saver and 
I feel it is from this standpoint that it will 
have its greatest appeal to the housewife,” 
says G. W. Alder, of Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 





’ 


switches,” and “master-switching.’ 
Such articles should be particularly 
helpful to electrical contractors in 
furthering the use of this type of equip- 
ment, which I consider has not been 
fully appreciated by house owners up to 
the present time. 


adopted the name “step-saver switches.” 
You will see in that article we have 
coined this name. 


Public Has Accepted Term, 
“Convenience Outlet” 


I fully appreciate the value of the 
name “convenience switches” but you 
have done more than your share in 
popularizing the word “convenience” 
as applied to outlets and as a result, 
I think that the general public to- 
day associates the word “convenience” 
with “outlets.” It seems to me that 
if we could find a suitable name for 
the three-way switch other than “con- 
venience switch,” we could popularize 
this name without causing any con- 
fusion in the mind of the consumer 
which | feel would result if the name 
“convenience” were applied to both 
outlets and switches 

I shall indeed appreciate getting the 
comments of your readers on the name 
“step-saver switches.” If this name has 
merit from the standpoint of making 
the consumer conscious of the value of 


three-way switches, which I believe it 
has, the Institute no doubt will have an 
opportunity to give it further publicity 


in future house wiring articles in Good 
Housekeeping. G. W. ALDER, 

Consulting Engineer, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, New York City. 
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The Perfect Radio Store 
By E. E. BUCHER 
Sales Manager, 
Radio Corporation of America 

Out in Los Angeles there is a model 
radio store. It approximates very 
closely what I consider will be the 
ultimate retail store. This establish- 
ment is located on one of the main 
thoroughfares in the retail shopping 
district. In one of the two windows 
the display is changed daily in a very 
artistic way and various types of 
complete sets only are shown. In the 
window on the opposite side of the 
entrance, the display is changed 
weekly. In it is depicted a room in 
a home, in which a radio set is being 
used. 

In the back of this beautiful show 
room are large booths, in each of 
which is a complete radio receiving 
set and one or two comfortable chairs. 
Here the various types of sets are 
demonstrated. Around the show room 
are tables upon which complete re- 
ceiving sets are displayed. There are 
no shelves stocked with boxes, nor 


Marketing New Lines at a Profit 








The Dealer Who Makes Money 
Is the Man Who Capitalizes 
New Developments of the 
Electrical Art in Terms of 
Consumer Sales 




















are any parts exhibited or sold in 
this display room. The salesmen 
here are strictly salesmen. The ex- 
tent of their knowledge of radio is 
the proper finish and appearance of 
the sets and how each model should 
be tuned to get the best results. 
Upstairs, over this show room, 
with a separate entrance from the 
outside of the building, leading to a 
stairway, is a completely separate 
branch of this retail store. In this 
upstairs room, work benches are ar- 
ranged about the walls, and over 
each there hang in racks, tools such 
as pliers, screw-drivers, soldering 
irons, etc. At one end of this room, 
and partitioned off from it by wire 
netting, is a stock room well filled 
with a large assortment of parts. In 
this work room the amateur is wel- 
comed. He can use a workbench and 
tools for a nominal sum of about ten 





Machine for Treating Eggs with Preservative 












The eggs are placed in a basket, which 
is drawn into a tank filled with a vege- 
table oil maintained at approximately 200 
deg. fahr. The eggs are entirely immersed 


in the oil for a period of 30 seconds and 
are then removed and drained. The cool- 
ing of the oil fills up the pores in the 





—Seeeed 





shells, which prevents air from getting 
into the eggs and making them spoil. 

The oil in the tank is heated by eight 
500-watt, 24-in. space heaters with an 
automatic temperature control consisting 
of a thermostat and a motor operated 
snap switch. 
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cents an hour, and can purchase such 
panels, parts and cabinets as he 
requires from the stock room. An 
efficient radio man is always in 
attendance to give amateurs such 
assistance as they require. 

This dealer saw the tendency on the 
part of the public to buy less parts 
and more sets; he has realized that 
it is in the sale of complete sets that 
the real profit lies—and he has laid 
out his store accordingly. 


They Want Your Hair Driers 
and Vibrators! 
Have you thought of these prospec- 


tive purchasers of electric vibrators 
in your community: 








Your local baseball teams. 

Your athletic clubs. 

Golf fans. 

Clubs and gymnasium locker rooms. 
Sanitariums. 

Beauty parlors. 

Barber shops. 


And of these prospects for electric 
hair driers: 

Swimming pools. 

Beauty parlors. 

Shoe-shining stands. 

Barber shops. 





Voyagers Hear Huge 
Amplifier Roar 
Farewell 


By means of a huge amplifier on 
the roof of the engineering labora- 
tory at 463 West Street officials of 
the Western Electric Company were 
able to bid farewell to A. Holmgren 
and P. Hallgren, director of research 
and chief engineer, respectively, of 
the Royal Swedish Telephone and 
Telegraph Department, when those 
officials sailed for home on the Swed- 
ish-American liner “Stockholm.” The 
message was plainly heard by the 
267 passengers on the vessel as she 
passed at a distance of half a mile 
from the laboratories building. 

“Steamer ‘Stockholm,’ ” came the 
voice, “passing down North River. 
The Western Electric Company 
wishes good luck to Mr. Holmgren 
and Mr. Hallgren, experts of the 
Swedish Telephone and Telegraph 
Department. Hope you will return 
soon. Bon voyage.” Following this 
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message the Swedish national air and 
“Auld Lang Syne” were heard above 
the noise from river craft. 





Why She’ll Buy Electric 
Water Heaters 


For convenience and safety fea- 
tures alone, many a woman would 
prefer electric faucet heaters in her 
bathroom and kitchen for supplying 
limited quantities of hot water. But 
the fact is, too little is known of the 
advantages of electric water heating, 
and too much of the supposed high 
cost. An Eastern dealer who has 
been unusually successful at selling 
water heaters, in accounting for his 
success, listed the following advan- 
tages which he claimed for his elec- 
tric heaters over other kinds: 


. The initial cost is less. 

The installation cost is less. 

It does not require vents. 

It does not smell. 

. There is no danger of explosion. 

6. There is no danger of asphyxi- 
ation. 

7. Besides which, being small in 
dimensions, it can be installed as near 
as practical to the faucet most used, 
thereby eliminating the pipe radiation 
loss which is one of the bad features 
of other heaters. 


gum go bo 





Why Electric Churning “Isn’t 
Churning Any More” 


Not until the inception of the elec- 
tric churn has there been any 
marked improvement to lessen the 
time and labor incident to the 
tedious task of buttermaking. And 
even now most people, except those 
who have actually used the electric 
churn, have only the vaguest ideas 
about the process. 

“When starting to churn with an 
electric churn,” says an attractive 
new booklet called “The Charm of 
Churning with a ‘Dazey,’” issued by 
the Dazey Churn & Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, “the cream can 
be brought to the churn and poured 
in, or the receptacle can be easily 
removed from the churn and carried 
to where your cream is kept and the 
container returned to the churn. 
This is a feature that saves many 
steps and much time. 

“Now, with the cream in the con- 
tainer, just turn the switch starting 
the motor, engage the power to the 
dasher by a simple turn of the 
clutch-lever, which starts or stops 
churning without stopping the mo- 
tor. In just a few minutes, your 
butter is churned without labor or 


A New Sideline for Your 
Laundry Department 





When Mrs. Jones comes to your store to 
buy an iron or a clothes washer or an iron- 
ing machine, she may not always be able 
to make up her mind at the moment, and 
may even leave the store without having 
made a purchase at all. But suppose you 
have a clothestree, or soap, or ironing board 
cover on hand, which catches her eye—her 
mind is occupied with her laundry needs, 
and the chances are: strong that she will 
buy one of these on the spot. Side-lines 
like these are profitable, because they are 
based on sound reason, AS an example of 
a quick-selling side-line, there is the clothes- 
tree shown in the picture above, made by 
the H. G. Wood Manufacturing Company 
Dexter, Maine. 








muss, and you will find more and 
better butter than it is possible to 
obtain with ordinary churns. The 
progress of the churning can be 
watched by removing half of the top 
over the container after the churn 
has once been started. 

“Before removing the butter from 


Above is shown the electric baker’s oven 
perfected by W. H. Schaller of San Fran- 
cisco. One of the important advantages of 





the churn, the milk is removed 
through the drain faucet, after 
which the butter is washed free of 
milk in the churn by putting water 
in the container and turning on the 
power for a few seconds. Butter 
churned electrically requires little or 
no working except to salt, as all the 
milk is taken out of it. The firm 
grains become practically free from 
milk.” 





Electric Baker’s Oven Needs 
No Heavy Foundation 
or Chimney 


In the accompanying illustration 
is shown the electric baking oven de- 
vised by William H. Schaller, of San 
Francisco, Calif. A thermostatic 
control keeps the heat in the baking 
chamber at all times at a given tem- 
perature. The oven door operates on 
counterweights and closes heat-tight. 
The walls are insulated, and the oven 
needs no heavy foundations and no 
chimney. The first advantage of the 
electric baking oven is that it 
produces an absolutely uniform 
product due to the automatic control 
of the heat. The thermostat has two 
settings, a maximum and minimum, 
and these points determine when the 
current is cut on or off the heater. 

The current consumption to bake 
1,000 loaves of bread is rated at ap- 
proximately 70 kw.-hr. or 70 watt- 
hours a loaf, oven heating included. 








the electric oven is that it eliminates exces- 
sive heat in the baking room. Uniform 
heating is controlled by a thermostat. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many Appliances for the Home Electrical 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number Electrical Merchandising has 
been furnishing its readers with the 
selective new-merchandise catalog 
service continued on these pages. 
By tearing out those items which 
affect your business and _ pasting 
them on filing cards, you can make 
a buying index that will put informa- 
tion on what is made and who makes 
it right at your finger’s end. 

Kvery item with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 
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This section “New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of read- 
ers of Electrical Merchandising. As its 
title explains, its purpose is to put before 
our readers information concerning the 
new merchandise and latest inventions on 
the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 





Candle Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


Four the past two or three years the 
fine old-time custom of placing a lighted 
candle at the window on Christmas Eve, 
to send forth its cheery greeting to 
passers-by, has become more and more 
popular. Of course the electric candle 
will be used for this purpose in wired 
homes and the enterprising dealer will 
start early this year to either introduce 
or spread the custom in his community. 
An inexpensive little candle fixture that 
can be used as a Christmas candle and 
during the rest of the year as a night- 
light, has been brought out by the Peer- 
less Light Company, 663 West Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago. The fixture is 
known as No. 9016. It has a classic 
base, with push-through socket, and can 


be used with round bulb or candle- 
shaped bulb, as illustrated. It may be 
obtained in finishes of silver, ivory 
brown, blue or pink. 
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Folding Clothes Dryer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


There are many cases where the 
woman of the house heartily endorses 
the idea of the electric clothes dryer but 
is still obliged to adhere to the older 
clothes-line method because she simply 
cannot find room in her moderate-sized 
home for the often-times bulky electric 
dryer. The E. W. Kriekard Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has undertaken to 
solve this problem in the development 
of its folding “Sunny Day” clothes dryer 
which can be closed up when not in use, 
as shown by the accompanying illustra- 
tion. When closed, the dryer occupies 
only 224 in. by 18 in. of floor space, yet 
when open is equal to 52 lineal feet of 
clothes line—or 7-sheet drying capacity. 
The “Sunny Day” uses gas for heat and 
an electric fan to force the ventilation. 
No gas fumes can reach the articles 
dried, the company claims, and clothing 
will not be scorched when the dryer is in 
operation. Other uses suggested for the 
dryer are. sterilizing and disinfecting 
clothing, destroying moths in furs and 
garments, drying fruit, drying photo- 
graphic films and prints, and drying 
clothing and other articles after clean- 
ing. 








Electric Drink Mixer 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


Perhaps better days are in store for 
the down-hearted anti-prohibitionist. A 
harbinger of the possible return of the 
good old days has appeared in the form 
of an electric drink mixer which will 
mix a whole batch of drinks at one time. 
The device is manufactured by the 
Racine Universal Motor Company, 4642 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, but is 
primarily designed, alas! for beverages 
of non-alcoholic content. Single drinks 
may be mixed with this new “Multimix” 
or batches of from two to eight drinks. 
The device is claimed to operate from an 
ordinary electric light circuit, either di- 
rect or alternating current, 110 to 130 
volts, 25 to 60 cycles. It is finished with 
highly-polished nickel-plated motor and 
white enameled container. 























Electrically-Operated Device 
for Opening and Closing 
Garage Doors 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The driver who has so often wished 
that the “darn ol’ doors” of his garage 
would open and close themselves, with- 
out physical effort on his part, will find 
that, for once, his dreams have come 
true. The Allith-Prouty Company, Dan- 
ville, Ill, is manufacturing a device 


which is claimed to open or close doors 
in eight sec. This ‘“Electromatic” serv- 
ice is rendered by a specially-wound, re- 
versible electric motor, which can _ be 
connected with any ordinary lighting 
circuit. The device is controlled by push 
buttons from any desired point or from 
several points—office, storage floor or 
shop, and in case of power breakdown, 
a hand trip releases the motor and al- 
lows hand operation. Fire and police 
departments, public and private ambu- 
lances, and garages are likely prospects 
for a device of this kind. 
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Electric Heater for 
Curling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


Although the electric curling iron is 
seldom used in beauty shops, still elec- 
tricity plays a big part in the curling 
and coifing of milady’s hair, for almost 
without exception electric heaters are 
installed for the beauty specialist’s 
magic iron. A new model of this type 
of heater has been brought out by the 


_Op-Al Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 141 West 36th Street, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., which is equipped with a heat 
deflector and iron rest. The outstanding 
feature of the device is the so-called 
rack on both sides of the heater, on 
which the curling irons may be placed 
when not in use. The current consump- 
tion of the heater is claimed to be 125 
watts. It weighs 2 lb. and may be ob- 
tained in voltages of 110-120 and 220- 
240. Type A3, illustrated, is open on 
both ends. 





“A” Battery for Use with 
Low Voltage Tubes 


Electrical Merchandising, October. 1923 


The battery illustrated is known as 
type 1-KZR-5 anu is manufac'ured by 
the Electric Storage Battery Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. It consists of a 
single, hard rubber cell containing five 
sturdy plates, it is said, well-insulated 
from each other by separators of wood 
and perforated rubber. The cover of 
the cell has a double flange which fits 
snugly over the top edges of the case 
and a thorough application of sealing 
compound, the manufacturer’ claims, 
renders the joint leakproof. A plus and 
minus sign, moulded in the case, indi- 
cates the positive and negative ter- 
minals. This battery is designed for 
use with the 1.1 to 1.5-volt tubes. 








Radio Loudspeaker 
Electvi‘al: Merchandising, October, 1923 


The “Concert Grand” loudspeaker 
recently brought out by the True-Tone 
Radio Manufacturing Company, 186 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, is 15- 
in. high and has a Q9-in. bell. It is 
made of processed wood, the company 
states, and is free from metallic distor- 
tion. It is finished in verd-antique and 
comes complete with loudspeaker phone 
and 5-ft. cord. 























Cold-Weather Starting Device 
for Automobiles 
Llectrical Merchandising, October, 19258 


Dealers who are now stocking winter 
electrical needs will be interested in the 
As-Ke electric fuemizer illustrated, 
which is claimed to start ‘the coldest 
lord in coldest weather” in five seconds. 
The As-Ke Fuemizer. which is manu- 
factured by the Kase Electric Company, 
Sherwood Building, Duluth, Minn., is de- 
scribed as a device which electrical y 
pre-heats the gasoline to a perfect fume 
by an electrical heating element located 
in the intake manifold. By pre-heating 
the gasoline mixture this way, it is said, 
the weakest spark will instantly start 
the motor, thus eliminating crank-case 
oil dilution and drain on battery. 





Portable Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


No. M-042, illustrated, is one of the 
attractive models of the Minuet line 
manufactured by the Beardslee Chande- 
lier Manufacturing Company, 216 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago. It is sug- 
gested as a most artistic complement to 
the mantel, buffet or dressing table. 
The spindle and candle rests are made 
of wood finished in ebony, blue, coral 
or mahogany and the metal parts can 
be obtained in either silver, gold, colo- 
nial brass or ivory. It is equipped with 
switch, silk cord and plug and can be 
ye ei for permanent attachment, if 
desired. 











Hospital-Type 
Lighting 
Fixture 


j 

Electrical ° 
Merchandising, i 
October, 1923 | 


Particularly de- 
signed for hospital | 
use is the new Du- | 
plexalite fixture 
shown, manufac- 
tured by the Du- 
plex-A-Lite Depart 
ment of KEdware 
Miller & Company 
of Meriden, Conn 
The fixture may be 
obtained in finishes 
of light Kenglish 
bronzZe, antique 
brass or matt ivory. 

















Commercial-Size Combined 
Toaster and Griddle 


Electrical Merchandising, October. 1923 


A combined toaster and griddle de- 
signed for service in luncheonettes, tea- 
rooms, hospitals, restaurants and hotels, 
has recently been developed by Robert 
B. Basham, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The device, which consumes 
about 1,600 watts, toasts both sides of 
the bread at once and the griddle, or 
fry, top, which measures approximately 
12 in. by’.12 in., will handle, it i 
claimed, four large or nine small griddle 
cakes at the same time. The capacity 
of the toaster, the manufacturer says, 
is about 240 slices of bread an hour. 
The front and top of the device is 
made of polished aluminum. It can be 
attached to any 110-volt mogul socket. 








Continued on third page following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 
Each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card. 
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Some “Golden Rules” for the 


Vacuum Cleaner Salesman 


I. F. Orr, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
arranged some “Golden Rules” for 
vacuum cleaner salesmen, which he 
urges everyone to memorize and re- 
peat to himself each day. Here are 
the rules: 

1. Put the serial number of your 
machine down in your note book be- 
fore you take the machine out. 

2. Make out your contracts care- 
fully, being sure that the serial num- 
bers on them are always right. 

3. See that the contracts are filled 
out properly on the back of the pink 
copy, as well as on the other copies. 

4. Don’t leave a cleaner with which 
you are charged longer than one week 
in any home without closing and get- 
ting the contract signed. 

5. Clean the dust bag of your 
cleaner thoroughly in the home where 
you dirty it before you take it to the 
next home. You will lose a sale if 
you don’t. 

6. Remember that the clean appear- 
ance of the machine you handle, along 
with the clean appearance of yourself. 
will create confidence in you on the part 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


| Plans, Schemes and Methods | ) 








| Gathered from 

Successful Selling Experience 
to Increase the Sale of 
Electrical Appliances 
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of the housewife, and be the means of 
closing many a sale for you that you 
otherwise would lose. 





Hold a Poultry-House 
Lighting Contest 

A good way to stimulate interest 
among farmers in the better light- 
ing of their poultry houses is to 
run a “poultry lighting contest,” 
when opportunity affords, at some 
farmers’ meeting. 

Such a contest was recently held 
at one of the farmers’ gatherings at 
the Cornell College of Agriculture. 
Mimeographed sheets were passed 
around to the farmers, showing 
sketches of four types of lighting 
for the poultry house, and a prize 
was awarded the farmer handing in 
the best answer to the question, 
“Which method represents the best 
illumination for a floor space twelve 




















Going to Parade This Fall? Here’s an Idea! 
Re. “+. PB. ARNOLD CO. INC. 
ty : ‘ WIL SAVING STATION 
s & AUTOMATIC WASHERS 





When the circus came to Fort Wayne, Ind., 
recently, the P. B. Arnold Company had a 
float in the procession which attracted a 
vast amount of attention and which greatly 
helped the sale of washers. The float 
depicted the old and new style ways of 








washers and showed a woman at the tub 
“working herself to death’ and another 
woman of the modern sort “taking it easy” 
while the automatic washer did the work 
for her. ‘Which wife would you rather 
have?” read one of the placards. 
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feet in diameter?” The number of 
answers turned in showed the keen 
interest of the farmers in the sub- 
ject, as well as the need for further 
information about correct lighting. 
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“Which of these four methods represents 
the best illumination for a floor space 
twelve feet in diameter, in the poultry 
house?” This sketch and the question ac- 
companying it can form the basis of an in- 
teresting contest at your next local farm- 
ers’ meeting. 





Traveling Electric Show De- 
lights Dakotas 


The Northern States Power Com- 
pany has just finished several months 
of educational work in the form of 
electrical shows, in which all kinds of 
labor-saving devices were demon- 
strated. At every city visited the 
local people came out in large num- 
bers and showed keen interest in 
things electrical. Some of the towns 
visited were Sioux Falls, 8. D.; 
Mankato, Faribault, White Bear, 
Stillwater, Hawley and Ada, Minn. 

The show at Minot was declare 
the prize winner. In this city of 
eleven or twelve thousand the total 
attendance in three days was over 
six thousand. Four cooking lectures 
and demonstrations were given and 
each one filled the big auditorium. 

“The business people of Minot got 
behind the venture 100 per cent” 
according to J. F. McGuire, manager 
of the Minot division of Northern 
States Power Company, who said it 
was the biggest show that ever came 
to Minot. The newspaper printed an 
“electrical exposition supplement,” 
covering six pages of snappy news 
items and advertisements. The 
Rotary and Kewanis clubs and 700 
normal-school students all attended 
in a body. 

The following made up the person- 
nel of the troup: Miss Lucille Wil- 
liams, J. H. Irvine, Ed. Albright’, 
J. O. Hoeffler, Howard Yost, C. F. 
Pulver, K. McKee, B. F. Smith. 
Charlie Loring, H. A. Dahl, Haro! 
Huey, A. M. Huberty. 
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Handling Illumination to 
Increase Production 
of Eggs 


Increasing egg production by arti- 
ficial lighting is today an established 
practice of all progressive ‘farmers, 
and the chief concern now is with 
the correct handling of that illumi- 
nation rather than with the question 
of whether it works or not. As a 
result of long experimentation, the 
Cornell College of Agriculture has 
evolved a set of helpful rules which 
are well worth the study of every 
electrical man who wants to sell bet- 
ter poultry-house lighting to the 
farmers in his county. 


1, Give a 12 to 14 hour “feeding 
day” by supplementing normal daylight 
with artificial light either morning or 
evening or both morning and evening— 
preferably more in the morning than 
evening. 

2. Eliminate artificial light very 
gradually in spring, when the normal 
day becomes twelve to fifteen hours 
long. 

3. Turn time into money by using 
switches, time clocks, and dimming 
devices. 

4. Save light by adjusting the height 
and distance between lights and walls 
to fit the room. 

5. Reflect light where wanted—light 
the floor and wash hopper by (1) white 
side walls and ceiling, (2) the right 
kind of reflectors, and (3) clean lamps. 

6. Exercise good judgment. A steady 
50 to 60 per cent production is prefer- 
able to a larger yield followed by a 
drop in production. “Slumps” are gen- 
erally due to over-lighting or over- 
feeding, or both. 

7. Give bright lights. Fowls should 
see fine grain in the litter. Allow one 
watt to 6/8-ft. floor space, assuming 
walls and reflectors are white. 





Bringing Your Store to the 
Customer’s Front Door 


The problem of bringing the cus- 
tomer into the store has been solved 
by Eugene Stevens, owner of the 
Stevens Electric Shop of Bisbee, 
Arizona, by taking his store to his 
customers. Mr. Stevens has out- 
fitted a truck with a display of elec- 
trical equipment and appropriate 
signs, so that the articles and the 
information concerning them, to- 
gether with the name of the shop can 
readily be seen from either sidewalk. 
His object is not to make sales from 
the truck itself, but rather to attract 
people to his store. The exhibit in 
effect is a traveling show window, 
although those who are interested 
and care to follow up their interest 
on the spot, of course are not re- 


fused. No house-to-house canvas is 
made, however. 

The truck was first used during 
the week before Christmas and, in a 
city of 9,000, Mr. Stevens reports 
that he sold $600 worth of appliances 
in that week alone. He is now having 
a top and side cases made for the 
car and will add a small power plant, 
which will furnish the current nec- 














An especially outfitted delivery truck brings 
the show windows of the Stevens Electric 
Company of Bisbee, Arizona, to the front 
doors of the customers. 





essary in demonstrating the differ- 
ent appliances, as well as the light 
for illumination purposes at night. 

The Stevens Electric Company 
originated the idea as a _ special 
Christmas device for advertising, but 
so successful has the system proved, 
that the truck is to be permanently 
outfitted and used as a regular fea- 
ture of the business in the streets of 
Bisbee. 


Catch the Farmer at Milking 
Time! 

“I plan, whenever I can, to get to 
the farm toward evening — about 
milking time, in fact, if it is in 
the winter,” declares C. W. Rumsey, 
a successful farm-plant salesman. 
“Here, a knowledge of the farmer’s 
habits and work helps. A farmer 
can milk and talk at the same time. 
The motor is started and light is 
carried right into the milking stable 
so that the evening work is done 
with a degree of illumination that is 
certain to impress most favorably 
the man busy on the milking stool. 
After the family has finished supper 
the entire household is at liberty to 
enjoy the demonstration which I 
stage in the family living room.” 





Shows Progress of Washing 
Machines 


After viewing the crude devices 
for washing clothes, such as the 
pounding block and up to the tub and 
washboard, beholders of the A. W. 
Kratz window, Chicago, saw the 
three steps in labor-saving in wash- 


ing. First was the hand-operated 
machine. Then the water-power 
washer. (Both of these showed that 


they had seen service.) Finally, the 
modern electrically operated washer, 
with show-cards explaining all its 
points of superior construction. 





A Silent Salesman That Is Busy Every Minute 











Excellent taste and real selling skill 


are 
the outstanding characteristics noticeable in 


the arrangement of this floor case. One 
could hardly pass it without pausing to 
look and admire. This case shows how 
Stanley and Patterson, New York City, 
make fixtures pay dividends. Non-glare 


case lights bring out all the beauties of 
these attractive electrical goods and price 
cards suggest the thought of ownership 
Manufacturers’ selling helps on the top of 
the case and the display containers on the 
shelving, complete an arrangement that will 
go far toward keeping the goods moving 
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New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 





Portable Tub 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 

In homes where stationary tubs are 
not available for use with the electric 
washing machine, a decided need will be 
found for the type of portable tub manu- 
factured by the Vulcan Manufacturing 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. The ca- 
pacity of the ‘Roll-A-Tub” is 16 gal. 
It is equipped with castors and detach- 
able legs. A self-draining hose is another 
feature of the tub. This hose reaches 
to within 4 in. of the floor. A bracket 
may also be obtained for the clothes 
basket which keeps the clothes off the 
floor. 





Combination Jack-Binding Post 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


combination 
recently brought out 
by the Globe Phone Manufacturing 
Company of Reading, Mass., is like a 
miniature drill-chuck. It is universal] in 
design and will accept all regular sizes 
or phone-cord tips and direct wire con- 
nections in sizes from No. 10 to No, 14, 
also fork-style or spade-tip terminals. 
Connections are made, the company 
states, by plugging straight in, similar 
to a telephone jack, and made perma- 
nent by a twist of the knurled cap. 


In appearance the new 
jack-binding post 











Portable Utility Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 
The name of the fixture manufactured 
by the Greist Manufacturing Company, 
New Haven, Conn.—the ‘‘Do-All-Lamp” 

seems to completely describe that de- 
vice. A word or two may be said, how- 
ever, about the special adjustable exten- 
sion arm which permits the lamp to be 
used on desk, table, piano or other furni- 
ture, offices, clubs, schools, hospitals, 
etc. The base is heavily weighted to 
make it stand securely in position. .It 
also has a felt-lined hook for hanging 
on chair back or elsewhere, and a link 
with which to hang it on a nail, both of 
which fold into the base when not in 
use. 





Radio Headset . 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 
“Little Tattler” is the name of a new 
radio headset recently brought out by 


the Marinette Electric Corporation, 
Marinette, Wis. It is a low-priced de- 
vice, and, it is claimed, incorporates 


several new features of design. The 
phones are of the single-pole type and 
use a formed one-piece magnet which is 
individual. 











Large Size Waffle Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 
A waffle iron that is claimed to bake 

ten waffies in two minutes has been 
brought out by the Electric Waffle Iron 
Company, 1422 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York City. The device measures 
14 in. by 10 in., and will accomodate 
ten 24 by 48 in. waffles at one time. 
This No. 10 model, which, it is said, 
consumes 2,500 watts, is made of cast 
aluminum and is designed for 110 volts. 














Convenience Outlet 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 192: 
The outstanding feature of the new 

convenience outlet recently brought out 
by the Arrow Manufacturing Company 
of Hartford, Conn., is the one-piece con- 
tact binding post. “By the development 
of this one-piece contact,” says the 
company, “the assembly of a great many 
separate parts, with the accompanying 
risk of loosening in service, is elim- 
inated.” It is interesting to note that 
the new outlet has only six assembly 
parts. It may be obtained for single 
or duplex plates. 








Variable Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 
The condenser manufactured by the 

Brockway Laboratories Company, Toledo 
Factories building, Toledo, Ohio, is eas- 
ier to adjust, the company claims, than a 
vernier. Two complete revolutions of the 
dial or 720 deg. are used, it is said, to 
cover the range from minimum to maxi- 
mum capacity. The use of mica dialec- 
trics is employed in the device and the 
only contacts are between the binding 
posts and the two bronze plates, which, 
it is said, reduces the internal resistance 
of the condenser, 
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Four-Tube Radio- 
Frequency Set 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 

Now that folks have returned from 
vacations and are shifting into winter 
schedule, radio will again be the popular 
indoor sport. Among the several new 
models recently developed by leading 
radio manufacturers is the four-tube 
radio-frequency XJ set brought out by 
the Crosley Manufacturing Company, 
200 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
new set, says the company, uses the 
same circuit, with many refinements of 
detail, as that incorporated in the former 
model X. It is equipped with the new 
Crosley multistat, new molded sockets 
and radio-frequency tuned amplifier with 
a unique low resistance winding, it is 
claimed. It is also equipped with a 
phone jack so that it is possible to plug 
in on one stage of radio frequency, de- 
tector and one stage of audio frequency 
for head phones. The panel is mounted 
in a solid mahogany cabinet, with 
natural brown, rubbed mahogany finish. 





Electric Coffee 
Mill 


Electrical 
Merchandising, 
October, 1923 
The newest type 

of electric coffee 
mill brought out by 


B. C. Holwick of 
Canton, Ohio,  in- 
volves a principle 


through which the 
coffee is cut in- 
stead of crushed, as 
in the older type 
machines. The 
burrs which per- 
form the _ cutting 
operation, it is 
claimed, are ma- 
chined from plates 
of carbonized, drop- 
forged manganese 
steel. A double au- 
tomatic nail release 
and _ ball-bearing 
end-thrust are other 
noteworthy features 
of the device. 








s new on the market? These pages will tell you. Sa 
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Battery Charger 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The new Balkite battery charger man- 
ufactured by the Fansteel Products Com- 
pany, Inc., North Chicago, IIL, depends 
for its action, the company states, on 
“Balkite,’” a new metal explained to 
have been developed especially for this 
purpose. The metal, it is said, serves 
as a valve which allows alternating cur- 
rent to flow oniy in one direction, into 
the battery. The new Fansieel charger 
is said to charge the ordinary 6-volt bat- 
tery at a 3-ampere rate, and a 12-volt 
pte nt MIE Bec ac ‘oa ee 207, has a carved base of Egyptian de- 
oe ea, ee ne a a anene waa —_ = is at with — fit- 

HAC Poe A ph ipibed ing and spring clamp in the base, to 
gests, for charging automobile batteries. take various makes of loudspeaker units. 
The horn is 30 in. long, with a 14-in. 
bell. Complete with base, jt stands 214 
in. high. It is finished in ebony black, 
but novelty model No. 208 has a stippled 
green-gold finish. 


Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 192: 


“Thorite’’—from which the horn illus- 
trated is made, is a composition 
claimed to be originated and perfected 
in the laboratories of the Winkler- 
Reichmann Company, 4801 South Mor- 
gan Street, Chicago. Because of its 
cellular construction and the combina- 
tion of various ingredients, the com- 
pany states, “Thorite’’ is unusually 
adapted to the manufacture of radio 
horns. This ‘Grande’ model, No. H- 








Smoking Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 192: 


Usefulness and beauty are combined 
in the attractive smoking lamp manu- 
factured by the Metropolitan Art Glass 
Company, 125 Baxter Street, New York 
City. It is known as model No. 1006 
and has a removable glass ash tray. 
It is made of white metal, finished in 
silver and black with a cleverly painted 
globe of oriental design, but may also 
be obtained in sprayed antique gold ond 
mahogany. It is 14-in. high and 10-in. 
wide and is wired complete with one 
pull-chain socket, 











Ironing Board Which Folds 
into Wall Cabinet 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


Electric Control for 
Gas Furnaces 


Llectrical Merchandising, October, 1923 





“A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place!’ undoubtedly ex- 
presses the average housewife’s idea of 
an earthly Paradise. And one of the 
most difficult things to keep in its place 
is the family ironing board, which is 
usually lodged behind a door, in the 
cellar or attic-way, or perhaps in a 
closet, where it takes up valuable space 
that is needed for something else. With 
this problem in mind, the Wasmuth-In- 
dicott Company of Andrews, Ind., has 
developed a wall case, called a “Pul- 
manook’’ which is designed to hold a 
folding ironing board and which is also 
wired for an electric iron. This ‘Pul- 
manook”’ is a separate unit which is to 
be set into the wall of a room. The 
cabinet pictured has a smaller closet in 
the lower section, for which many uses 
will be found. Instead of the cabinet 
however, if desired, a folding chair may 


be installed. 
of the garage and repair shop has led 


the company to develop a line of drills 


which would be particularly adapted to 
that line of work. The tool illustrated, 
Model D, is one of the new j-in. drills. Hot Plate 


It is equipped with a universal fan- 
cooled Temco motor, mounted on ball Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 
bearings and equipped with an auto- 
matic switch located in the easy-grip 


Invery year new and improved methods 
to bring about convenient and comfort- 
able house heating make their appear- 
ance. Among the newer devices for fur- 
nace control is the Payne electro-mag- 
netic valve for use with gas furnaces, 
manufactured by the Payne Furnace & 
Supply Company, Ince., 158-162 North 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Cai. 
3V pressing a switch located in any part 
of the house or building, the company 
declares, this apparatus turns on. the 
gas to the furnace or any other gus ap- 
plianee for which a remote control is 
desired. The valve is made in different 
Styles, including ‘‘on” and “off”; “high’’ 
“low” and “off”; “high” and “low’ 
and “intermediate” and = “off.” 























4-In. Electric Drill 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 

“The modern garage and repair shop 
must be equipped, both with tools and 
, (Be men,” says the Temco Electric Motor 
i Company of Leipsic, Ohio, “to do all 
kinds of repair work, almost to the 
rebuilding of a car.” A recognition of 
these facts and the consequent needs 

















The convenience and satisfaction of 





: lamp-socket cookery is responsible for 
handle. the development of a new electric hot 
Electric Water Heater Cevice, it is claimed, is easily attached plate by the Toledo Cooker Company, 


Toledo, Ohio. The plates are made in 


Oo any storage container ¢ Ss 2 i T 
to any storage ¢ mntainer and should be single and double-burner types rh 


° ~P ars al wot 5 su Qv. ° ° ° 
Electrival Merchandising, October, 1923 preferably installed, it is suggested, in a 


_ The circulation system of water heat- vertical position, or where this is not Stee or anes — haggis gery 
ing is contained in the new C-H electric possible, in an inclined position, to pro- connected Mh such & manner, it is said, 
water heater manufactured by the Cut- vide good circulation and no steam that the burners may be used s¢ — 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Company of pockets. The heaters may be obtained vs both together. The element can be 
Milwaukee, Wis. This heater js de- in 110 and 220-volt and from 750 to removed from the metal frame structure, 
signed, the company declares, for con- 3,500-watt types. the manufacturer claims, my Al ar Mone 
necting into a pipe loop whereby the hot one nut. A detachable handle is fur 


Water, being lighter than the cold water, 
rises up through the discharge p'pe and 
is collected at the top of the container to 
be drawn off as required. This new C-HI 


nished with the one-burner model; the 
two-burner plate has stationary handles, 
one at each end 
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An Exhibit Kit for the Farm 
Electric Booth at the 
County Fair 


Knowing that the problem of fit- 
ting up fair or exhibit booths with 
signs and showcards has always been 
an uncomfortable and expensive one 
to most dealers, a standard kit for 
the use of exhibitors has been 
adopted by the Willys Light Division 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, and will be supplied 
them at nominal rates. 

The primary idea back of the kit 
was to reduce to a minimum the cost 
of exhibiting at the fairs. By buy- 
ing in quantities and using stand- 
ard sizes, this idea has been carried 
out. 

The first item in the kit is two 
large banner signs to mark the front 
of the booth. These signs are made 
of water-proof muslin, with eyelets 
in the corners for tying or nailing 
to the uprights of the booth. When 
the fair is over, they may be hung 
up in the store, or saved for winter 
exhibitions. 

Included in the kit also are eight 
large show cards, printed in bright 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 





| Show Window, Counter, 
| Mail Advertising and 
Specialty Aids | 
Which Manufacturers Offer to | 
Help You Get More Trade 


ween’ 

















colors on heavy board. And there 
are twenty-five gay pennants, bear- 
ing the words “Willys Light,” which 
will help cover unsightly posts and 
cross beams in the booth. Wind, 
rain, hail or heat will have no effect 
on the pennants, which are also made 
of the wate:proof material. They 
can be saved and used again and 
again. 

The last item—and one of the most 
important—is two “Fair and Ex- 
hibit” report books. These are used 
for noting down names and addresses 
of prospects obtained at the fair. 
Often they present the most valuable 
and tangible result of the week’s 
work, at the close of the fair. 





When You Light a Theater 


Theater lighting jobs come seldom 
to the average electrical man, but 
when one does, it is worth all that 
one can put into it, for it is bound 
to be a lasting memorial to that con- 
tractor’s ability and genius. There 





Try a Tableau or Animated Billboard at Your Next Local Show 








For the electrical man who has an oppor- 
tunity to present a tableau or “living adver- 
tisement” stunt at a local show, there is a 
clever suggestion in the “living billboard” 


shown above. This was one of the exhibits 
at an animated advertising billboard con- 








test conducted by the Seattle Advertising 
Club recently —incidentally winning first 
prize for the Westinghouse exhibitor. The 
little boy featuring the “Cozy Glow Kid” 
was only four years old. and made a very 
human appeal to the spectators. 





has always been, however, a great 
need for standardized practice and 
greater effectiveness in stage and 
auditorium lighting. For this rea- 
son, as an aid to the appreciation 
and production of better lighting, 
the Frank Adam Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has prepared a hand- 
some booklet on “The Control of 
Lighting in Theaters.” 

The book explains how the use of 
light in the theater advanced more 
rapidly than control apparatus; the 
problems of theater lighting con- 
trol; the development and operation 
of the remote control switchboard. 

From the theater owner’s stand- 
point, the book points out how the 
feature of marvelous light effects is 
bringing more profits to the-theater, 
and also how the electrical equip- 
ment must be such as to insure 
safety from fire and panic. In short, 
the book is the kind any theater 
manager would be interested in go- 
ing over with an electrical contrac- 
tor, with the idea of modernizing the 
lighting in his theater. 





“The Key to Millions of 
Convenience Outlets” 


The degree to which the attach- 
ment plug with parallel blades has 
been accepted as the standard plug, 
is strikingly demonstrated by the 
distribution of a folder by Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. The 
folder aims to familarize the house- 
wife with the characteristics of the 
standard plug, emphasizing the im- 
portance of making sure that it is 
attached to all appliances which she 
buys. 

“This is the Key to millions of 
Convenience Outlets already in- 
stalled!” is the striking statement of 
the folder. “It equips your electri- 
cal appliance for instant operation, 
provides strong electrical connection, 
and gives a long life of service.” 





The Eisemann Magneto Corporation 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., announces that its 
new radio catalog is now ready. 


The Magnus Electric Company, of 
New York City, has ready for distribu- 
tion its new 40-page radio catalog and 
reference book, which, the company 
states, contains valuable information on 
radio products. 
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“You Need Not Learn 
Cooking All Over 
Again” 


To prove that the housewife does 
not have to learn cooking all over 
again when she buys an electric 
cookstove, the Apex Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Company of Cleveland is 
issuing a very practical little book- 
let called “Cool Cooking,” giving 
menus, recipes and directions for 
using the “Kook-Rite” stove and 
fireless cooker. 

“Prepare foods as you always 
have done, using your favorite re- 
cipes, and then follow the simple 
directions given in this book,” the 
housewife is told. Complete menus 
are suggested for savory meals for 
every day in the week, with little 
sketches showing very clearly the 
disposition of the foods—vegetables, 
meats and desserts—in the various 
compartments of the cooker. 





“You and Your Electrical 
Dealer”—a Word to the 
Consumer 


A tactful word to the prospective 
customer, calling her attention to the 
service the electrical dealer can per- 
form for her and urging her to con- 
sult him freely, is an unusual and 
effective feature of the new lighting 
booklet called “Distinctive Designs 
for Home Lighting,” issued by the 
Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 

Fifteen pages of the booklet are 
devoted to lighting problems, a dis- 
cussion of the decorative possibilities 
of lamps, and illustrations. 

The last page is headed “You and 
Your Electrical Dealer,” and has the 
following message to the consumer: 


“This booklet has been prepared to 
assist you in selecting lighting equip- 
ment that will meet your personal de- 
sires and prove a lasting comfort and 
pleasure long after the purchase price 
is forgotten. 

“In making your selection many im- 
portant questions are likely to arise 
that can best be answered by consulta- 
tion with your electrical dealer. We 
urge, therefore, that you consult him 
freely. His experience, gained through 
contact with many home lighting in- 
stallations, has given him the knowl- 
edge of what is right and best and 
many of the problems that may con- 
front you have long since been solved 
by your electrical dealer. 

“Take this little booklet to him, or 
request him to call at your home, show 
him the designs that please you and 
with his expert advice we feel confident 
the designs which you jointly select 
will always be a fitting decoration in 
your home and a satisfaction to every 
member of your family.” 





Sell the Radio “Fan” More 
Batteries 


A poster and several mailing 
pieceS are new sales helps being 
furnished dealers by the Electric 
Storage Battery Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

The poster is of large size and is 
so phrased as to make a window 
display of storage batteries “talk” 
convincingly to the radio fan. The 
mailing pieces are of the informative 
type and can be sent in an ordinary 
envelope. They describe two batteries 
recently put out by this firm to meet 
the requirements of the new low- 
voltage tubes. Other facts of in- 
terest and use to owners of radio sets 
are given. These circulars state 
further that with the two new low- 
voltage batteries the manufacturer 
now has a complete line of Exide 
radio batteries. 





More “Ask-’em-to-Buy” 





More and more, the problem of counter dis- 
play of small items is being solved for the 
dealer by the adoption of cartons which in 
themselves attract the customer’s attention 
and explain what the device is all about. 
As one dealer said, “attractive display car- 


Counter Display Boxes 





tons sell double or treble the amount of my 


smaller items, because they bring the mer- 
chandise out where everybody can see it.” 
The two cartons above are typical of this 


form of ‘‘dealer help’ now being adopted by 
many manufacturers. 


Use This Poster Stamp at 
Your Home Electric 





VISIT THE 


ELECTRICAL 
HOME 
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As another aid to Home Electric exhibits, 
the four-color poster stamp shown above is 
now being offered by the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Making a brilliant splash of 
color, the stamp is designed for pasting on 
letters, billheads, envelopes, parcels, and so 
on, and should do much to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the exhibit. 





Put Electric Clothes Washers 
in Your Local Plants! 


In large industrial plants, print 
shops, newspaper plants, tool rocms 
and repair shops, garages and auto 
accessory shops, welfare managers 
will not only find a commercial-size 
electric clothes washer ideal for 
washing wipe cloths, overalls, and 
special garments, but for washing 
restaurant and hospital equipment 
as well. Workmen who are messy, 
greasy and grimy not only become 
careless in their work, but create a 
bad impression upon possible cus- 
tomers. 

How many such establishments 
are there in your community which 
could find a washing machine a 
profitable investment? In an attrac- 
tive leaflet for their benefit, entitled 
“Are Your Workmen Cleanly Clad?” 
the Gillespie Eden Corporation of 
Paterson, N. J., points out the pos- 
sible losses to them from the untidy 
appearance of their workmen. The 
leaflet is intended for distribution to 
industrial plants by the electrical 
dealer, and tells how the washing 
machine can keep the workmen sup- 
plied with fresh, clean overalls, 
frocks, jumpers, or aprons each day, 
as well as with a continual supply of 
wipe cloths. 





The Klaus Radio & Electric Company, 
Eureka, IIl., is now issuing a monthly 
service bulletin in the interests of its 
radio dealers. 
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New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding) 





Electric Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, October. 1923 


The single 7-in. cake electric waffle 
baker recently brought out by the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Company. of Chi- 
cago, is so built that when the demand 
increases for hot waffles, additional 
units can be purchased as needed and 
banked end-to-end with the first one. 
Top and bottom irons, each a separate 
unit, are controlled by separate three- 
heat switches. These switches make it 
possible to keep the irons ready for _in- 
stant use, with a minimum expense dur- 
ing the off hours when they are turned 
down to low heat. 





Ww 
be 


Interchangeable Equipment for 


Industrial Lighting Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 192: 


Right in line with the campaign for 


the standardization of fixture parts, and 
the “hang a fixture like a picture” idea 
hich Hlectrical Merchandising has 


en advocating for such a long time, is 


the ‘“Ben-ox”’ interchangeable equipment 
for industrial units, recently brought out 


by the Benjamin Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Chicago. Starting with 
any basic unit, by means of the new 
‘“Ben-ox” thread, any lighting accessory, 
says the company, from a single bulb 
to a three-chain pendant, can be in- 
stalled. A simple or elaborate change- 
over can be easily and quickly made, 
through the use of the ‘‘Ben-ox” equip- 
ment, without disturbing the original 
wiring, and it is the work of a minute 
to remove reflectors for cleaning on the 
premises. 
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Combination Heater, Toaster 
and Hotplate 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


Three operations in one device is the 
aim made by the Reliable Stamping 
Manufacturing Company, 417 Lake 
venue, Racine, Wis., for its new heater, 
yaster and hotplate. As a heater, the 


appliance is declared to operate on the 
principle of a warm air furnace, for it is 
designed to heat the air direct, not con- 


‘ntrating its heat on one focused point. 
also serves the purposes of toaster 


and hotplate, for percolating coffee and 
‘ying bacon and eggs, etc. The “Reli- 
able” is made for operation on direct 


* alternating current of voltage rang- 


ing from 105 to 115 volts. Its power 


msumption is set at 600 watts. It 
eighs 64 lb. and measures 11 in. by 


9% in. by 64 in. 




















Kitchen Lighting Unit 
Electri‘al Merchandising, October. 1923 
A new kitchen lighting fixture, de- 

signed along the lines of efficiency and 
beauty, has been put on the market by 
the Consolidated Lamp and Glass Com- 
pany of Coracpolis, Pa. The new unit 
is known as the “Duquesne.” It is 
equipped with the company’s. well- 
known “Cora” glassware. 





Commercial Lighting Fixture 

Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 

The ‘“Focalite,”’ a pendant fixture for 
commercial lighting, has been = an- 
nounced by the Moe-Bridges Company, 
of Milwaukee. It is constructed on the 
lines of the regular pendant commercial 
unit and features a new external lamp 
adjustment device. The turning of a 
set-screw outside the fixture permits 
lowering or raising of the lamp, as the 
case requires, and places the filament 
center of the lamp in the exact focal 
center of the lighting unit. 
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Service Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


In the new Universal service switch 


brought out by the Johns-Pratt Com- 


iny, Hartford, Conn., .the service en- 
ance, the meter service and the branch 
itouts have been combined in one box 
» larger than the usual meter service 


switch. Other companies have been 
licensed to operate under the patents 
and in the interest of standardization 


of central station service entrances. the 
switches of the various manufacturers 
are interchangeable. The new ‘Noark” 
switch is externally-operated and is 
made only in the 30-amp. size and only 
for fuse plugs. There are several ar- 
rangements providing the different main 
and branch-circuit combinations, includ- 
ing two- or three-wire main circuits 
with two- or three-wire branch circuits. 
The cabinet is of the standardized 30- 
amp. dimensions and takes standardized 
30-amp. endwalls. 








Lamp to Illuminate Automobile 


Motometer 

Electrical Merchandising, October. 1928 

The ‘‘Acme-Lite” lamp manufactured 
by the Atloc Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
is a compact and efficient little device 
which is designed to illuminate. the 
thermometer tube of the motometer and 
to show the driver at all times the 
indicating point of the motometer. The 
tube is illuminated with a greenish light 
that does not shine too brightly and 
will not be uncomfortable to the driver 
of the car. The lens in front of the 
lamp can also be used as a parking 
light or as an auxiliary head lamp. The 
““Acme-Lite”’ is made to fit on all old 
and new models of Universal, Standard 
and De Luxe Boyce motometers. It is 
furnished with either crystal or opal 
glass lens and comes complete with a 
6-8-volt, 2-amp. single-contact bulb and 
6-ft. weatherproof wire. 





Speedometer Device for 
Automobiles 


Electrical Merchandising, October. 1923 

The ‘‘Lock-o-Meter” is claimed by its 
manufacturer, the Lock-O-Meter Cor- 
poration, 1915 Irving Park Boulevard, 
Chicago, to be a new idea in the speed- 
ometer field. It is a handy little instru- 
ment for it combines a_ speedometer 
(indicating the miles per hour, and 
odometers indicating total and _ trip- 
mileage), a  speed-indicator lock, a 
speed-signal light and gradometer. The 
speed-signal lock and the signal light 
enable the car owner or driver to throw 
off the ignition of the motor cut-off at 
a predetermined speed. or cause the 
signal light to inform the driver when 
the predetermined speed has been at- 
tained, or both. The device may also 
be used as an ignition lock to prevent 
theft. The gradometer indicates the 
grade of inclines or declines of hills, 
etc., by degrees and is important, the 
company says, in ascertaining the con- 
dition and power of the engine, by com- 
paring the speed of the vehicle going up 
a hill or incline, at any degree. 














What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9” 
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Motor Starting Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The new switch recently introduced 
by the Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Plainville, Conn., con- 
tains several special features, including 
under-voltage release coil, overload pro- 
tection and protection against single- 
phase operation. It makes no difference, 
the company says, which relay operates, 
the under-voltage release coil circuit is 
opened, thus opening the switch, breaking 
the entire motor circuit. The switch is 
rated at 30-amp. capacity, but is of 60- 
amp. construction to insure ample 
strength on starting loads of motor. It 
is furnished for use on the following cir- 
cuits: 110, 220, 440 and 550-volt a.c., 
with frequencies of 25- and 60-cycle 
(any other frequency can be furnished 
special), and in single, three and 2- 
phase (3 and 4 wire). 





Safety Switch for Electric 
Washing Machines 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 192é 


“For years the problem of overload 
protection for electric washing machines 
has been under discussion,’ says the 
Domestic Electric Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the chief remedies in 
the situation have been the slip-clutch 
and the circuit breaker.” This company 
has now developed a new switch that is 
claimed to combine the advantages of 


both clutch and circuit breaker. It can 
be installed on any electric washer and 
is entirely automatic in action, for 
merely starting the washer sets the 
safety device. Its mechanism is de- 
scribed as consisting of two distinct 
Switches that interlock, the first being 
an ordinary ’snap-switch for starting and 
stopping, which is mounted on a panel. 
On the back of this panel is the second 
switch, a circuit breaker of approved 
design. The entire mechanism is so 
housed, the company declares, that it 
cannot be tampered with by the ama- 
teur mechanic. 














Floor Surfacer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 192: 


In this age, when enormous buildings 
and attractive little houses, too, seem to 
spring up over-night, there is always a 
demand for labor-saving apparatus and 
up-to-date construction methods. The 
Globe Manufacturing & Distributing 
Company, 319 West Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, has contributed toward the 
convenience of floor scraping a new 
electric¢ally-driven “Lightning” floor 
surfacing machine which is equipped 
with a 14-hp. motor. The motor can 
be removed from the machine and used 
for other purposes when desired. The 
mechanism is entirely enclosed. The 
switch is placed on the handle within 
easy reach. The hood is hinged on the 
frame and can be thrown back for 
access to the roller when renewing the 
sandpaper. Another important feature 
is the patented clamp for holding the 
sandpaper around the drum. It is de- 
signed to grip and tighten either a light 
or heavy sandpaper, 
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Single-Deck Bake Oven 


Electrical Merchandising, October. 1923 


For the small delicatessen and restau- 
rant, who have been demanding a small 
bake oven which does not necessitate a 
large outlay of money, the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, Inc., of Chi- 
cago. has brought out a single deck 
electric bake oven with a capacity of 
twenty 1-lb. loaves of bread, to which 
can be added a special top deck should 
additional business demand it, without 
great expense to the user. The oven oc- 
cupies very small space. The heating 
units are placed one at the bottom and 
one at the top of each compartment. 

















Portable Band Saw 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The combination wood and metal cut- 
ting saw manufactured by the Racine 
Tool & Machine Company, Racine, Wis., 
will render great service to woodwork- 
ers and metal workers, in pattern shops, 
tool rooms, and trade schools. The saw 
guide is of new design, adapted to both 
wood and metal bands, and has a wide 
range of adjustments to accommodate 
all widths and gauges. It is adjustable 
to any desired height and is mounted 
on a substantial square steel post. A 
two-speed attachment is provided for se- 
curing the proper speed necessary for 
cutting of steel and other metals. 
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Heating Element 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


“Electric heat in convenient strips” 
may now be obtained in “Chromalox”’ 
manufacture, for the Edwin L. Wiegand 
Company, 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has recently developed a new 
“strip” element for commercial and do- 
mestic heating. The terminals are on 
one side, permitting the clamping of the 
heater to smooth surfaces when desir- 
able, without danger of grounding. 





Electric Bottle Washer and 
General Household Motor 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


“Speaking from experience,” said a 
housewife the other day, “it’s some little 
job to wash out the preserve jars and 
jelly glasses after they have been 
emptied and now again at canning 
time!” Of course there are many so- 
called “handy” devices offered for this 
purpose, but as usual electricity can be 
utilized for bottle-washing in the home 
(for father’s home-brew bottles, too) as 
well as in dairies, restaurants and at 
soda fountains. 

The Electric Specialty Company, of 
Stamford, Conn.. is manufacturing an 
“Esco” electric bottle washer which is 
equipped with a 4-hp. motor, which can 
also be used for other household pur- 
poses. It is claimed to be waterproof, 
being specially wound and insulated to 
protect motor windings from moisture. 
The device is provided with a 6-ft. lamp 
cord and plug, ready to connect to an) 
lamp socket. For smaller bottles and 
drinking glasses, smaller brushes and 
smaller motor can be obtained, and 
extra brushes can be obtained at nomi- 
nal cost. 
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M. R. Bump New Chairman 
of Joint Committee for 
Business Development 


At a meeting of the Joint Committee 
for Business Development held at New 
York, August 30, Milan R. Bump was 
elected general chairman to succeed 
E. W. Lloyd, who is obliged by press 
of business in Chicago to relinquish 
the duties this year. Mr. Bump is 
chief engineer of the Henry L. Doherty 
interests and was president of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association in 
1921-1922. 

President Johnson of the N. E. L. A. 
was elected a member of the Joint 
Committee, as were Norman T. Wilcox, 
chairman of the Commercial National 
Section, N. E. L. A., and Albert Wahle. 
Mr. Wilcox succeeds Oliver R. Hogue, 
past chairman of the Commercial Na- 
tional Section. Mr. Wahle succeeds 
Fred R. Farmer as representative of 
the National Council Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers. 

William L. Goodwin of the Society 
for Electrical Development reported on 
a number of publications which his 
organization is preparing. <A _ revised 


Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of | 


. Electrical Men at Work, : 


at Play, and in Convention— 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 











edition of “How to Make Your Show 
Window Pay Your Rent” will be off the 
press in a few weeks, together with 
an advertising supplement for electric 
home exhibits. A book on industrial 
heating and one on trucking by elec- 
tricity will follow. Mr. Goodwin re- 
ported also that the Christmas Adver- 
tising Campaign this year will consist 
of consumer booklets, which will go to 
press shortly. 

A committee composed of A. K. Bay- 
lor, James R. Strong, O. H. Caldwell 
and R. S. Hale was appointed to pre- 
pare a standardized form for Electrify 
Club Contests. 

The question of the radio broadcast- 
ing of electrical addresses was dis- 
cussed, and Chairman Lloyd suggested 
that a series of talks be prepared deal- 
ing with electricity and sent out to the 
central stations, urging them to have 
the broadcasting stations use the ma- 
terial. It was also suggested by Mr. 
Caldwell that a booking agency of some 
sort be arranged to centralize this 
work. 





“Electrify the South” Is Slogan of Mississippi 
Electrical League 








ee 





Plans to electrify the homes and industries 
of Mississippi and neighboring States, were 
discussed at the convention of the Missis- 
sippi Electrical League, held at Vicksburg. 

Following is list of electrical men 


present. Seated, from left to right: Carl 
J. Gates, Gulfport, Miss; Col. Robley 8. 
Stearnes, H. L. Curry, W. E. Clement, J. S. 
Stewart, New Orleans, La.; Henry N. Levy, 
Vicksburg, Miss.; R. C. Hicks, Biloxi, 
Miss.; Joe Lanham, Greenwood, Miss.; 
Louis Cashman, Vicksburg, Miss.; Harry 


Spindler, Biloxi, Miss.; Frank Ames, New 





Orleans, La.; J. Greenstone, Meridian, 
Miss.; H. A. Robertson, Geo. Marchessean, 
New Orleans, La. Standing from left to 
right: E. S. Myers, Vicksburg, Miss.; H. 
H. Blakeslee, New Orleans, La.; H. M. 
Jolly, Vicksburg, Miss.; R. A. Armstrong, 
Vicksburg, Miss.; E. B. Booth, Vicksburg, 
Miss.; E. W. Vinall, New Orleans, La.; C. 
Owens, Vicksburg, Miss.; E. W. Hodges, 
Little Rock, Ark.; D. B. Rutledge, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Roy Stott, Greenwood, Miss.; G. J. 
Lee, Jackson, Miss.; Tom Crockett, New 
Orleans, La.; J. M. Fried, Vicksburg, Miss. 











Memphis Electrical ;League 
Organized 


The electrical dealers and contractors 
of Memphis, Tenn., have organized the 
Electrical League, of Memphis, which 
also includes officers of the Memphis 
Power and Light Company. 

W. R. Herstein, head of the Electric 
Supply Company, is president; Horace 
Johnson, city commissioner of public 
utilities, vice-president; J. A. Fowler, 
retail dealer and contractor, second 
vice-president; J. J. Brenna, of the 
Memphis Power and Light Company, 
secretary, and H. G. Street, treasurer. 

The present league is the first organ- 
ization to include all the electrical in- 
terests of the city since the dissolution 
of the old Jovian League. It planned 
to have as an exhibit at the Tri State 
Fair which was shortly to be held, a 
small house completely equipped with 
every variety of electrical equipment. 


Trolley Car Exhibit to Be 
Feature of Charleston 


(S.C.) Show 


One of the striking features being 
planned for the electrical show to be 
held in Charleston, S. C., in October, 
will be an open trolley car on the street 
railway tracks, touring the town with a 
special exhibit of electrical goods. 

The show is to be an all-week affair, 
held in some central building under the 
auspices of the Electrical Contractors’ 
and Dealers’ Association of Charleston. 
Members of the arrangements commit- 
tee are: Louis D. Rubin, J. P. Connolly, 
Michael J. Grace and T. A. Brookbanks. 








The Clark & Gansman Electric Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, is now located in 
new offices at the southwest corner of 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 


Farley & MacNeill, 575 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., have been ap- 
pointed distributors for the Utenco 
ironer in the territory of Boston and 
vicinity. 

The Tri Electric Company has been 
organized at Youngstown, Ohio. The 
incorporators are A. W. Cox, E. E. 
Lanser, A. D. Williams, M. K. Cox, 
M. A. Lanser and J. E. Williams. 


The Electric Service & Supply Com- 
pany of Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
formed to “buy, sell and deal in fixtures, 
equipment and devices.” 


The Acme Supply Company of 
Charleston, W. Va., is a new business 
recently tormea by F. B. Letts, C. I. 
Powell, KE. Spencer, A. P. Greenlee and 
R. E. McCabe. 
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Proper Accounting Would 


Eliminate Sales at Loss 


“Merchandise is now being sold in 
the fixture industry based not on cost 
of production, but based on a com- 
petitor’s price,” declared Herman Plaut, 
president of the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers in an 
address before a group of New York 
fixture men, Sept. 24. 

“Millions of dollars worth of goods 
are being sold annually without the 
slightest reference to their cost. Our 
industry, according to figures furnished 
by the Department of Commerce, has 
increased its volume of sales from 
$28,000,000 in 1914, to $42,000,000 in 
1921, and is selling almost $50,000,000 
today. What we have to show for it 
is a lot of expended energy, and capital 
employed, without adequate return. 

“You gentlemen must change your 
tactics and employ a proper cost sys- 
tem, or the industry is doomed. I be- 
lieve that if the volume of sales were 
cut in half, and that half were sold 
at a legitimate profit, the industry 
would show larger gains than are shown 
now. Here we let millions of dollars 
pass through our hands annually, «: 
only the smallest part sticks. There 
is only one way to remedy this, and 
that is for a united industry to adopt 
a uniform cost system. Probably every 
firm represented here today sells 40 
per cent of its goods at cost, or at a 
loss. If this 40 per cent could be 
eliminated, our profits, probably, would 
be doubled. 

“The adoption of a cost system is 
the most important matter facing this 
industry today, and if the National 
Council had nothing else to offer, it 
would justify membership in its body. 
I appeal to you for membership on the 
sensible ground that we have more to 
offer you than we ask you to pay for.” 





New Company to Manufac- 
ture Eden Washer 


Following the dissolution of the Gil- 
lespie-Eden Company, all the patent 
rights, tools and equipment for the man- 
ufacture of the Eden washer have been 
acquired by the Eden Washer Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Ohio, headed by 
the founder of the old Brokaw-Eden 
Company, Paul V. D. Brokaw, who is 
president of the new company. Eric L. 
Bergland is vice-president and Albert 
B. Schultz is secretary and treasurer. 
On the board of directors are Paul V. 
D. Brokaw, Harry G. Seaber, president 
of the National Electric Products 
Company, Edgar Palmer, president of 
the New Jersey Zinc Company, Eric L. 
Bergland, director in charge of light, 
heat and power of the General Motors 
Company and Albert B. Schultz, sec- 
retary of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany. 

The latest model Eden washing ma- 
chine, Model K, will be reproduced by 





the new company, and a sales policy 
along the lines originally laid down by 
the Brokaw-Eden Company, it is said, 
will be followed. The washing ma- 
chine service department will be con- 
tinued at Paterson, N. J., until the 
new service department is in full opera- 
tion at Springfield, Ohio. 





Radio Trade Meetings 
October 9 and 10 


Open meetings for the radio trade 
will be conducted on October 9 and 10 
at the Grand Central Palace, under the 
auspices of the Radio Trade Associa- 
tion. The meetings will be held at 3 
p.m., and included in the list of speakers 
appear the names of H. Gernsbach, 
editor Radio News, H. T. Melhuish, 
assistant sales manager, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, H. H. Eby, H. H. 
Eby Company, W. E. Harkness, man- 
ager radio department, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Benjamin 
Gross, president Radio Stores Corpora- 
tion, Harold M. Schwab, Major J. 
Andrew White, editor, Wireless Age, 
and others. Henry M. Shaw, president 
ef the Radio Trade Association, will 

mduct the meetings. Offices of the 

sociation are located at 1133 Broad- 
Ww New Vor City. 





J. L. Hughes, formerly a member of 
the Hughes-Peters Electric Company, 
is now engaged in a business of his own, 
known as the J. L. Hughes Electric 
Company, which is located at 380 East 
Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 














E. C. McKinnie, manager of the fixture de- 
partment of the National X-Ray Reflector 
Company, Chicago, can tell golf stories as 
well as walk off with silver golf trophies. 
Here’s one of Mr. McKinnie’s yarns about 
a.golf-widow of his acquaintance. “George,” 
complained she, to her husband, “I think 
it’s terrible the way you spend all your time 
at that old golf club, and leave me here 
alone. It’s enough to drive me crazy!” 
“But, my dear,” interposed George, dryly, 
“that isn’t a drive; that’s a putt!” 

The trophy Mr. McKinnie is holding was 
won by him at the summer convention of 
fixture manufacturers at Buffalo, having 
been presented by ex-President Robert 
Biddle of the National Council. 


Change in Itinerary of Asso- ' 


ciation of Electragist 
Officials 


The new schedule for the southern 
trip of President James R. Strong of 
the Association of Electragists Inter- 
national, and Lawrence W. Davis, di- 
rector of promotion and development of 
that organization is as follows: Leave 
New York on Monday, November 5; 
arrive at Atlanta, Ga. at 7 o’clock fol- 
lowing day. A convention and possible 
other meetings are planned for this city 
on Wednesday, November 7, before de- 
parting that night at eleven o’clock. 
November 8, Birmingham, Ala., lunch- 
eon meeting. Departure at 4 p.m. for 


New Orleans. November 9, 10 and 11, . 


in New Orleans, where an all-day con- 
vention with dinner is planned for Fri- 
day, November 9. November 12, Mon- 
day, the party will arrive in Memphis, 
where luncheon at noon and dinner at 
night have been arranged, while the 
afternoon is to be spent visiting mem- 
bers. St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 13; Louisville, Ky., Wednesday, 
November 14, luncheon and afternoon 
meeting. 

The final convention of the southern 
trip is to be held at Indianapolis on 
November 15. A luncheon will be held 
in that city, after which there will be 
an afternoon meeting. President Strong 
will then return to New York City. 
After his return, it is said, he will en- 
deavor to arrange a convention in 
Toronto, Canada. All the eight divi- 
sions of the association will then have 
been covered. 





Electric Heating Gaining 


in Favor 


Spreading from the West, where it 
has its widest application, the electrical 
heating idea is being adopted by all 
sections of the country. Many apart- 
ment-house owners are learning the 
economy and cleanliness of electric 
heaters and electric fireplaces in tak- 
ing the chill and dampness out of rooms 
where otherwise the furnace might have 
to be started. An example of an elec- 
tric fireplace installation—a Strait & 
Ricards “Glolog”—is shown on page 
five of the Home Electrical, accompany- 
ing this issue. 





The Art Lamp Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has moved to new 
quarters at 1435 South Wabash Avenue. 


A. H. Mellott, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Stover Manufacturing 
& Engine Company of Freeport, Ill., has 
recently organized the A. H. Mellott 
Sales Company at 10 South Galena 
Avenue, Freeport. This new enterprise 
marks Mr. Mellott’s entrance into the 
retail merchandising field. The new 
company will handle electrical house- 
hold appliances and supplies. Another 
retail branch of the company, it is said, 
will shortly be opened in Madison, Wis. 
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New Merchandise 
To Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 





Electric Refrigerator 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The “Serv-El” refrigerator pictured is 
manufactured by the National Electric 
Products Corporation, 500 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. This refrigerator 
is available in two styles—a complete 
unit as illustrated, which includes a 
well-designed and constructed refrigera- 
tor, with the machine unit in the lower 
section, and another type consisting of 
the machine only, which can be _ in- 
stalled in any good refrigerator used in 
the home, in which case the refrigerating 
unit is placed in the basement or other 
convenient location. Methyl chloride is 
the refrigerant used. The former model 
contains 9 cu.ft. of food storage space 
and provides 96 cubes of ice for table 
use. The outside of the refrigerator is 
steel, with nickel trim. 





Bracket for Porch Lighting 


Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The present vogue of ornamental 
porch-lighting equipment has _ brought 
about some unusually attractive models 
of lantern-type porch fixtures. The 
Novelty Lamp & Shade Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in addition to its line 
of porch lighting fixtures, has recently 
developed a bracket which is intended 
for use with small porch lanterns. The 
fixture illustrated is known as model 

and is Gothic in design. A number 

lantern designs for use with this 

cket have been worked out by the 
manufacturer. 











Regulating Traffic Signal 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


At points along the road where traffic 
is almost too congested for safe and 
comfortable travel and yet not heavy 
enough to require the constant attend- 
ance of an officer, the regulating ‘“‘Trafi- 
con” manufactured by the Line Material 
Company of South Milwaukee, Wis., will 
be found of service. The distinguishing 
feature of this device is the substitution 
of the single word “stop” for the three 
signals usually employed in traffic con- 
trol devices, namely, “stop,” “traffic 
change” and “go.” 

The standard control of the regulat- 
ing Traficon is by small automatic oper- 
ator installed in a vault at the curb. 
It is 17-in. overall, in height above the 
street surface. The “stop” signal is 3g 
in, above the street surface and the cen- 
ter of the lens is 113 in. above the 
pavement. 











Combination Grinder and 
Buffer 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The new grinding and buffing machine 
manufactured by the Hisey-Wolf Ma- 
chine Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
new in outline only, the company de- 
clares, as its general detail construction 
is similar to the standard lines of Hisey 
machines. -This new 1-hp. grinder can 
be supplied for various voltages for 
alternating current and for direct cur- 
rent, it is stated. Single-phase machines 
are for operation from lamp socket or 
lighting circuit wires; two or _ three- 
phase machines are for operation on 
corresponding power circuit lines only. 
All of the machines are supplied with 
suitable connector-cable, switch, two 
wheel guards and one grinding wheel, 
with wire brush wheel, buff or rotary 
rasp wheel furnished to- order. 
































Electric Grinder 
Electrical Merchandising, October. 1923 


The Forbes & Myers grinder illustrated 
is known as No. 102 and was designed 
originally, the company states, as a 
grinder for which the purchaser could 
make up guards and tool rests to suit 
his purpose. As shown here it has 
welded steel guards and rests and ‘is 
now offered by Forbes & Myers, 172 
Union Street, Worcester, Mass., as a 
standard machine with this type of 
guard. The motor is of the squirrel 
cage induction type and is fully enclosed. 
The wheels supplied are 10 in. by 1 in., 
with a speed of 1,800 r.p.m., although 
wheels of different grades and widths 
may be furnished when so requested. 
The grinder is supplied for voltages of 
220, 440 and 550, and for two or three 
phase, 60-dycle current. For ‘places 
where 60-cycle current is not available, 
model 102 can be supplied special. 
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Radio Headset 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


_ “Much of the satisfaction of listening- 
in rests with the headset,” says the 
Schwarze Electric Company of Adrian, 
Mich., manufacturer of the No. 56 
Schwarze head phone set. The device 
is described as including in its construc- 
tion direct center pull magnets and hard 
rubber case of small pattern. It weighs 
complete, but 9 oz., and may be obtained 
in ratings of 2,000 and 3,000 ohms. 








Window Floodlight 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The new “Hippo” floodlight just 
brought out by the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Company, 235 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, was designed to 
overcome daylight reflections in show- 
windows. It has been shown that such 
reflections, says the company, which 
make it hard to see an object in a win- 
dow, can be entirely eliminated by in- 
creasing the intensity of light on parts 
of the display so that it is greater than 
the intensity of the annoying reflections. 
These higher intensities of light on parts 
of the display are provided by using 
powerful window floodlights of the 
“Hippo” type. 

This unit is even larger and more 
powerful than the X-Ray. No. 33, 200- 
watt window floodlight, for it uses 
either a 300-, 400- or 500-watt standard 
Mogul-base lamp. It gives a powerful 
center-spot beam of more than 25,000 
en within the flood of light, it 
s said. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 5 
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Electric Clothes Dryer 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The snowy, sleety winter weather 
unmercifully complicates the already- 
dreaded zero-weather washday. It is 
the season when the backyard clothes- 
line is transferred to the attice (if one 
is fortunate enough to have an attic) or 
the cellar. Clothes-lines and clothes- 
pins are not needed, however, in homes 
where the clothes are electrically dried. 
The Bock Laundry Machine Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, is manufacturing an elec- 
tric dryer of the type illustrated. Through 
use of this machine the clothes are taken 
dripping wet from the tub and placed 
in the basket of the dryer. The basket 
is then rotated at 2,200 revolutions a 
minute, it is said, by a 3 hp. motor. At 
the end of six minutes, the company 
claims, the clothes may be removed from 
the machine with the right dampness for 
ironing, the water having been whirled 
out by centrifugal action. 








Reflectors for Christmas 
Tree Sets 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


Now that the summer season is over, 
preparations for Christmas trade are 
under way. Among the various types 
of Christmas tree lighting reflectors is 
the one illustrated, manufactured by the 
Electrical Reflector & Novelty Company, 
28 West Thirty-first Street, New York 
City. This popular size “Standard” re- 
flector allows perfect and positive con- 
tract, it is claimed, in any miniature 
socket. The flexible insulator with which 
it is equipped expands, and, it is said, 
permits the use of miniature bulbs with 
non-standard base. 























Three-Light Ceiling Piece 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 192% 


One of the latest additions to the 
line of fixtures manufactured by the 
Friedley, Voshardt Company, 733 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, is a 3-light 
brass ceiling piece known as C-565. This 
attractive new fixture is 10 in. in diam- 


eter and is 34-in. deep. 








Electric Water Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The problem of hot water in the sum- 
mer-time (and in the winter-time, too) 
has been solved in homes where an elec- 
tric water heater is installed. The Na- 
tional Water Heater Corporation, repre- 
sented by Marshall & Company of 509 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, is manu- 
facturing a water heater which is com- 
posed of a cylindrical body of porcelain 
in which the heating element is en- 


closed. It is installed in place of the 
ordinary faucet, which is removed, and 
is equipped to take standard 4-in. pipe. 
The name plate, it is said, designates 
the voltage and amperage, which is all 
that is necessary to ascertain the proper 
size wire to be used for connecting di- 
rect from the meter to the heater. The 
National is not a lamp-socket device but 
is to be permanently installed by special 
wiring direct from the meter to the 
heater. It may be obtained for use on 
110 volts, 60 amp., or 220 volts, 30 
amp. 





Audio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


“Stop That Howl!” reads the descrip- 
tive literature of the National Trans- 
former Manufacturing Comany, 154 
Whiting Street, Chicago, in introducing 
anew audio frequency transformer re- 
cently put on the market by that com- 
pany. The construction features con- 
Sist of the shell-type laminated core of 
high-grade _ silicon’ steel, accurately 
wound coils with insulating paper be- 
tween layers, extra long binding posts 
and the metal case in which the device 
is completely enclosed, eliminating, the 
company claims. stray magnetic fields 
and noises produced by interaction be- 
tween fields. The transformer is fur- 
nished complete with screws for mount- 
ing and instructions for installing. 
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“Sas” 


Wall Bracket with Five Dif- 
ferent Degrees of Light 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


It is desirable in the home to keep 
some kind of light continually burning 
in the hall, bathroom and bedroom, but 
it is not necessary any more to have 
such lights burn at their full intensity 
because a regulating feature has been 
incorporated in the new wall bracket 
brought out by W. A. Harvey, 53 Burr 
Building, Scranton, Pa. Through the 
use of the light-control device, the fix- 
ture may be regulated to give five dif- 
ferent degrees of light, from the very 
dimmest illumination to full brilliancy, 
while another push of the button will 
turn the light off entirely. The bracket 
is furnished for 110-volt or 32-volt use, 
but nothing larger than a 40-watt bulb 
should be used, cautions the manufac- 
turer. The back plate of the fixture is 
oval-shaped, is 6 in. long and 44 in. 
wide and may be obtained in finishes of 
white enamel or old ivory. The shade 
is of parchment composition and is 5 in. 
in diameter. 














Curling Iron Heaters 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


A large percentage of the fair ladies 
not naturally endowed with the fashion- 
able wavy locks are users of a curling 
iron of some sort, whether it is electric, 
or whether gas, canned heat or lamp is 
the medium used. But even in the case 
of the electric iron, provision is not al- 
ways made in hotels, pullmans, etc., for 
its use and away from home it is still 
more difficult to heat the non-electric 
iron. This situation has been somewhat 


solved by the Acme Electric Heating 
Company, Inc., 1217 Washington Street, 
Boston, 18, Mass., in the development 
of its new curling iron heater which is 
of the flush type for wall installation on 
snips, hotels, homes, ete. It is designed 
for both 110 and 220 volts. 

The other heater here illustrated is 
of the table type and contains an ar- 


rangement at the side to accommodate 
the curling iron when not in use. 
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Contractors Organize Against 
Varying Inspection 
Standards 


After an intermission of almost two 
years, during which no permanent con- 
tractor-dealer association existed, the 
contractor-dealers of Alameda County, 
Cal., have perfected the organization of 
the Electrical Contractors and Dealers’ 
Association of Alameda County, cover- 
ing the cities of Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley, Fruitvale and Piedmont. 

One of the activities that the new as- 
sociation intends to enter is that of co- 
operating with the Department of Elec- 
tricity in the city of Oakland. In the 
past contractors have had considerable 
trouble with the city inspectors because 
of the varying standards of installation 
that the different inspectors have re- 
quired. It is the intention of the asso- 
ciation to confer with the department in 
order that the rules may be standard- 
ized and. thus eliminate considerable 
misunderstanding that has been experi- 
enced in the past. 

The officers of the association are: 
T. L. Rosenberg, Quality Electric Com- 
pany, president; A. Weber, Paramount 
Electric Company, vice-president; W. 
D. Vance, Pacific Electric Motor Com- 
pany, secretary; and W. E. Scott, Scott- 
Buttner Electric Company, treasurer. 
Several committees have been named 
by President Rosenberg, the chairman 
of the principal ones being: Walter 
Spencer, executive committee; C. D. 
Bronson, legislative committee; C. 
Gates, membership committee. 





The Fischer Sales Corporation of 
New York City, has created a selling 
agency at 139 Fifth Avenue. At these 
quarters spacious and_ well-equipped 
sales and showrooms are located and 
the products of the following manu- 
facturers, represented by the Fischer 


Sales Corporation, will be displayed: 
Liberty Lamp and Shade Company, silk 
shades and novelties, Bonmor Bronze 
Company, book-ends, incense burners, 
candle sticks, torchiers, flower-stands, 
wooden floor lamps, Fisco Products 
Corporation, Fisco Pearl cylinders and 
novelties, Roman Art Iron Works, Inc., 
wrought iron bridge lamps, torchiers, 
aquarium holders. The products of 
these companies will be sold by the 
Fischer Sales Corporation directly to 
jobbers and the retail store trade. 


The Modern Home Equipment Com- 
pany is the new name of the former 
Sieben Merchandising Company, manu- 
facturer of the Sieben washer, ironer, 
dryer and portable laundry tub. The 
newly-reorganized company, which was 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, has taken over all the assets 
and liabilities of the Sieben Merchandis- 
ing Company. The new address is 418- 
420 Gumbel Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Radiant Electric Company of 
Massillon, Ohio, is a new business re- 
cently formed to manufacture and deal 
in electrical appliances. The incor- 
porators are R. G. Harsch, Frank Held, 
Thomas W. Thomas, G. M. Edwards 
and T. W. Lewis. 


The Security Electric Company of 
Akron, Ohio, is a new retail electrical 
business recently formed by H. L. 
Steele, Richard A. Gray, R. Ling, R. G. 
Lutz and L. L. Steele. 


The National Light & Electric Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., has purchased 
the property at 57-59 Lafayette Street, 
which consists of a four-story brick 


building with a frontage of 24 ft. on: 


Lafayette Street and a frontage of 25 
ft. on Mulberry Street. The new prop- 
erty is an “L” shaped tract, with 
frontages on both Lafayette and Mul- 
berry Streets. The floor area com- 
prises more than 20,000 sq.ft. and a lot 
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Here, as somebody remarks, is a load of 
Magnavox amplifiers ready for the Fall 
drive. And, indeed, the photograph was 
taken at the Magnavox factory at Oak- 
land, Cal., during the recent semi-annual 
conference of the executivés and represen- 
tatives of the company. Beginning at the 
back of the truck the men are as follows: 
W. R. Fremersdorf, salesman; P, L. Jensen, 


engineer; H. Schroder, machinist; E. S. 
Privet, engineer; F. M. Steers, president 
and general manager; T. A. White, sales 
engineer; J. C. Sperry, vice-president; L. A. 
Gaines, engineer department; Y. M. Jensen, 
sales engineer; J. W. Sands, Mid-West rep- 
resentative; H. E. Metcalf, sales depart- 
ment; R. Bonnett, superintendent; S 5 
Sondles, sales; W. R. Davis, sales manager. 


extending to the Central Railroad in 
the rear makes possible the installa- 
tion of a railroad siding, if desired. 


The Standard Chandelier Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio, is a new business 
recently formed to manufacture, sell 
and install electrical wiring, fixtures 
and lighting installations. 


The Toledo Lighting Equipment Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, has recently been 
incorporated as a_ contractor-dealer 
business by Frank H. Geer, Joseph G. 
Aigrisse, F. E. Enright and E. M. 
Probert. 

The Almetal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., of St. Louis, manufacturers 
of the Almetal and Pollyanna washing 
machines, announces the appointment 
of the following district representa- 
tives: For the States of New York and 
New Jersey, H. L. Draper, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City; Chicago, H. N. 
Gage, 1210 Greenwood, Willmette, II1.; 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, E. M. Gibson and Arthur 
Ducken of Minneapolis; lower penin- 
sula of Michigan and Toledo, Ohio, C. F. 
Cooper, 504 Capital Theater Building, 
Detroit; Pacific Coast, C. J. Gratiot, 27 
Glenn Avenue, Oakland, Cal.; western 
Pennsylvania and western New York, 
E. H. Allen, Olean, N. Y.; and for the 
southern half of Illinois, William 
Ham, 1817 North Garrison Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Feaster’s Sales Company, Inc., 1311 
Fourth Avenue, West End, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been appointed district 
representative in the Birmingham 
territory for the’ Autovent Fan & 
Blower Company of Chicago. 


The Gaspee Electric Company of 
Providence, R. I., has recently been 
formed by N. Semenoff to carry on an 
electrical contracting and retail elec- 
trical business. 


The Segar Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been incorporated to conduct an elec- 
trical supply business at 62 Cannon 
Street. 

Sydney Caplan of Hartford, Conn., 
has opened a retail electrical shop at 
289 Asylum Street. 

The Hawes Electric Company of 
Watertown, Mass., is the name of a new © 
retail electrical business recently opened 
at 3 Main Street. 

The Pure Carbon Company of Wells- 
ville, N. Y., announces the establish- 
ment of a Chicago representative in the 
person of John Nangle, with headquar- 
ters at 184 West Washington Street. 

The Russell Electric Company of 240 
West Huron Street, Chicago, has taken 
over the basement in the building now 
occupied by the company and has moved 
its heavy machinery into this space, 
thus releasing 10,000 sq.ft. of factory 
space for the assembly of the new 
Russell flatiron. 


The Ogden Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, manufacturer of the “Renu- 
all” heating unit for electric flatirons, 
has moved into new quarters at 3947 
Armitage Avenue. 
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“Just a moment please,” said a voice— 
and Roy Worth, head of the Seattle office 
of the Pacific States Electric Company 
looked up with a shock of surprise to find 
himself facing a battery of cameras. The 
offhand way in which business men have 
their portraits taken with pencil poised in 
mid air between words has always in- 
terested us. We'll guarantee that that 
paper was an order for seven carloads of 
washing machines or something of that 
sort and never received a mark of the 
pencil in question. However, it serves to 
give Roy an executive air—which belongs 
to him by right, so we don’t mind. 





The Electrical Distributors Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been formed to 
sell electrical supplies and accessories 
by T. F. Bechtel, Keith Lawrence, F. C. 
Gensler, F. A. Lennis and F. A. Pagel. 


The Miller-Weaver Electric Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, is a new company 
which will manufacture and deal in all 
kinds of electrical devices, it is reported. 
The incorporators are F. T. Orril, M. 
Weaver, R. Miller, C. W. Weaver and 
R. L. Miller. The business is located 
at 4 Arcade Building. 

The Modern Electric Company of 
New London, Conn., is a new contrac- 
tor-dealer business recently established 
at 413 Bank Street. 

The Wolcott Electric Shop is the new 
name of the retail business formerly 
conducted as Livingston & Van Houte, 
at Wolcott, N. Y. The older company 
has been dissolved and the new com- 
pany is being conducted by Jacob Van 
Hote. 

The Owen Walsh Manufacturing 
Company of New York City, manufac- 
turer of lighting fixtures, announces the 
removal of its offices to the company’s 
new building at 225 Sixth Avenue, at 
Fifteenth Street, where attractive and 
Spacious showrooms have been set up. 

William H. Cawley, contractor-dealer, 
who for the past four years was located 
at 398 Linden Street, Allentown, Pa., 
has recently opened a new store and 
electrical wiring station at 102 North 
Ninth Street. 

Philip R. Simmonds of Newark, N. J., 
as been appointed New Jersey repre- 





sentative for the Autovent Fan & 
Blower Company. Mr. Simmonds will 
be affiliated with the company’s New 
York representative, the Corte Engi- 
neering Company, with offices at 5303 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The Tubular Woven Fabric Company 
of Pawtucket, R. I., announces the ap- 
pointment of William R. Collins, for- 
merly with the Packard Lamp Division, 
to succeed Walter C. Rardin, who has 
recently resigned as district sales man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago terri- 
tory. Incidentally, the new headquar- 
ters of the Chicago office are now located 
at 1524 South Western Avenue. 

The State Electric Company, Santa 
Monica Boulevard and Highland Ave- 
nue, Hollywood, Cal., has recently 
opened a new lighting fixture shop 
under the sales direction of August 
Jchnston. Mr. Johnston writes that 
the company is interested in getting 
into direct touch with manufacturers 
of lighting equipment. 

J. B. Chandler & Company cof 169 
Elizabeth Street, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia, writes that the company has 
recently purchased a building in the 
‘central part of Brisbane and will open 
an up-to-date showroom for electrical 
appliances and lighting fixtures. “We 
should be pleased to receive catalogs 
and price lists from various manufac- 
turers of these classes of goods,” says 
J. Chandler, on behalf of the company. 
“To save delay, however, would ask 
manufacturers, when sending lists, to 
quote their very best export prices as 
duties at this end are high. Full ship- 
ping measurements and specifications 
are also requested so that we may fix 
the exact landed cost of the goods.” 


Raymond J. Hurley has recently been 
elected a vice-president of the Hurley 
Machine Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of “Thor” labor-saving devices. 

The Niagara Supply Company has 
opened a new contractor-dealer busi- 
ness at 507 Third Street, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. A full line of electrical appli- 
ances and lighting fixtures is carried, 
together with an up-to-date construc- 
tion department. Members of the com- 
pany are M. Rabin, A. Paltrovitch and 
S. Swisbaum, all of Niagara Falls. 

Wilson Crawford, Jr., who for three 
years represented the Robertson-Cata- 
ract Electric Company of Buffalo, in 
southern New York State, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Utica 
Electrical Supply Company, Utica, 
N. Y., one of the branches of the 
Robertson-Cataract Company. 

The Beaver Machine & Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., of Newark, N. J., announces 
the appointment of Teodoro Meyer, 
Ave. 5, De Mayo 6, P. O. Box 2825, 
Mexico City, as its representative in 
Mexico. 

The American Art Mache Company 
of Chicago has moved into new quar- 
ters at Orleans and Austin Streets. 

The Art Lamp Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago is now located at 1435 
South Wabash Avenue. 


Whittier & Ditmar, Inc., of Brookline, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 to deal in elec- 
trical supplies and appliances. The 
incorporators are Lester E. Whittier, 
president; Glendon W. Ditmar of 
Revere, Mass., treasurer. 

The Service Lamp Corporation of 940 
Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to manufacture electric lamps 
and appliances. Members of the com- 
pany are H. J. Laacke, J. I. Roche, C. H. 
Hurley, A. E. Domann and R. Green. 

The Yonan Electric Company of New 
Britain, Conn., has recently opened an 
electrical contracting and supplies shop 
at 160 Washington Street. 

Holt & Woodmansee, electrical con- 
tractors, have opened a showroom and 
shop at 910 Westminster Street, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

The LaRochelle Electric Company, 
313 Main Street, New Bedford, Mass., 
has recently been established by Emil 
J. and Simon J. LaRochelle, to conduct 
a general electrical contracting and 
retail electrical business. 

The Magnus Electric Company, Inc., 
of New York City, has opened a new 
district sales office at 231 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, in charge of Leo 
Hirschfeld and M. B. Geiger. 


Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., is 
the new name of Hovyt’s Service, Inc., 
advertising specialist, of 116 West 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. 
“This change,” the company says, 
“affects the name only; the personnel 
remains the same.” 














“Vic” Le Moge, recently elected president of 
the California State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers, being 
clapped on the back by M. T. Cannon, elec- 
trical contractor of Sacramento, in between 
sessions of the convention of that body held 
at Donner Lake, Calif. But the question which 
interests us is: What has “Vic” in his 
pocket which makes such an obvious lump? 


Guesses have varied between a crust of 
bread from lunch, a bottle opener and the 
gavel which is the official badge of his 
new Office. 
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Commercial Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


A commercial-type addition to the line 
of Peerlites made by the Peerless Light 
Company, 663 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, has just been brought out 
in the form of a unit suited to stores, 
shops, banks, offices, garages, factories, 
public buildings and the kitchen. The 
style of the fixture will be seen from 
the accompanying illustration. It has a 
standard brushed-brass finish but may 
be obtained in any finish desired, the 
company states. It comes in two sizes: 
with 6 in. by 14 in. globe and 6 in. by 
16 in. globe and with or without In-B- 
tween switch. 





Automatic Three-Blade 
Screw Driver 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


Especially adapted to the needs of 
the electrical contractor is the new 
“lightning change” automatic magazine 
screw driver manufactured by the Simon 
& Skidmore Manufacturing Company, 110 
East Sixth Street, Santa Ana, Cal. This 
new tool has three different-size blades 
which are wholly within the magazine 
when not in use. The blades issue from 
the chuck into working position without 
leaving the magazine and are not re- 
moved, consequently eliminating the pos- 
sibility of losing or misplacing them. To 
open the tool, all that is necessary is to 
turn the screw driver until the number 
of the blade desired is up, tip the tool 
and the blade slides out. 











Kitchen Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The Monarch lighting unit manufac- 
tured by the Perfeclite Company of 5518 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, was de- 
signed, says the manufacturer, to elimi- 
nate as much as possible the collection 
of dust on the kitchen lighting fixture 
and to make the cleaning of the unit as 
easy and simple as the washing of a 
dish. The Onli Safety screwless holder 
with which it is provided makes possible 
the convenient way of removing the 
globe by simply lifting the ring at the 
rim of the holder. This automatically 
releases the globe. The holder is fin- 
ished in white enamel and the globe is 
made of a thin-blown glass. 








Oven Toaster 


Electrical Merchandising, 
October, 1923 


An entirely new principle in 
toastmaking is evolved’ in 
the “Universal” oven toaster 
recently developed by Landers 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. The toaster is made in 
the form of a minature oven, 
boxed in on all four sides to 
retain the heat, and both sides 
of the bread are toasted at 
once. A handle pulls out the 
sliding bread rack. This rack, 
it is said, holds either a 
large or small slice of bread, 
or any _ thickness. Another 
feature of the service is the 
way in which the toast crumbs 
are caught in the sliding rack, 
which may be emptied when- 
ever necessary—instead of 
falling on the table cloth. 




















Farm-Electric Plant 
Electrical Merchandising, October. 1923 


A new farm-electric plant has re- 
cently been put on the market by the In- 
dependent Light & Power Company of 
Oelwein, Iowa. It is known as model 
“T” and is operated by a 5-hp. engine 
which uses as fuel either kerosene or 
gasoline. It has a normal speed of 700 
rpm. (which may be varied to from 200 
to 800 rpm.) and is rated at 1,500 watts. 
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Electric Percolator 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


In order to boost the electrical per- 
colator idea and to make that device 
as popular and firmly-established in the 
home as the electric flat-iron, the Rus- 
sell Electric Company of 340 West 
Huron Street, Chicago, has recently de- 
veloped a moderately-priced percolator 
of 6-cup capacity. It is known as No. 
56 and is modeled after an improved 
design in percolator construction, the 
company declares. 








Fixture Parts 
Electrical Merchandising, October. 1923 


A complete line of Chippendale fixture 
parts has been developed by the Peerless 
Light Company, 663 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago. These parts may be 
obtained in two finishes, velvet brown 
and silver gray or gold. Included in the 
line are holder’ bodies, ventilated 
holders, candle cups and sockets, arms, 
canopies, loops, knobs, bracket plates, 
_— socket covers, ball-lamp adapters, 
ete. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9 
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Single-Speed Bench Lathe 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The new, single speed, portable, 6-in. 
bench lathe recently placed on the mar- 
ket by J. D. Wallace & Company, 1401 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is 
designed to do the smaller turning 
operations which make up a great share 
of the work in many wood-working 
plants. It is claimed to do the work 
speedier and more economically than 
can be accomplished on larger machines. 
A 4-hp. General Electric motor is built 
into the head-stock and is entirely en- 
closed. It is direct-connected to the 
lathe spindle and is controlled by a 
conveniently-located switch. The ma- 
chine weighs 203 lb. Its height overall 
is 46 in. and its length 40 in. The 
standard equipment includes the motor, 
two tool rests (6 in. and 12 in.), spur 
center, hand wheel, face plate, 10-in. 
lamp cord and plug to attach to elec- 
tric light socket. 








Electric Clothes Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The principle involved in the Atlantic 
washing machine recently developed by 
the Atlantic Washing Machine Com- 
pany, 3368 Washington Street, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., is known as the 
“hydro-gusher” system and is explained 
by the company as an operation which 
separates the clothes and suspends them 
loosely in the tub while a _ forceful 
gusher drives the air and soapy water 
powerfully up and down through the 
meshes of the clothes. The hollow inner 
drum, or ring plunger, in this machine, 
the company states. moves up and down 
close to the inside wall of the tub. This 
plunger does not come down on the 
clothes, but displaces them to the center 
and then causes a gusher of soapy 
water to drive through the meshes of 
the fabrics on both the upward and 
downward strokes from the bottom of 
the tub to the top. The same operation 
is repeated on the downward stroke. 








Wicker Flower 
Vase and Stand 


Electrical 
Merchandising, 
October, 1923 

T he electrical 
dealer, in recent 
; years has been 
Hate gravitating toward 
beauty and human 
interest in the dis- 
play of his goods. 
Flowers play a part 
in almost every at- 
‘tractive display and 
a pleasing method 
of using floral dec- 
oration is by means 
cf the wicker vase 
and stand __illus- 
trated, manufac- 
tured by the L. A. 
Feldmau Company, 
Inc.. 32 West Thir- 
ty-s ond Street, 
New York City. It 
is Known as Model 
98, and is 43 in. in 
height. 
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Tabourette 


Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 

Another popular model of the new 
Sovereign line of store and window dis- 
play equipment manufactured by Jas. B. 
Williams, Inc., 1142 Broadway, New 
York City, is the tabourette here illus- 
trated. This attractive fixture is known 
as No. 7527. Its top measures 12 in. by 
12 in., and it can be obtained in heights 
of 24 in., 30 in. and 36 in., in almost 
any desired finish. 























Display Card Frame 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


“Bringing Fifth Avenue to Main 
Street” is the idea expressed by Jas. B. 
Williams, Inc., 1142 Broadway, New 
York City, in an attractive folder which 
describes a new line of store and window 
display equipment manufactured by this 
company. The oval card frame_ illus- 
trated is of the new Sovereign design, 
and is part of a set of interchange- 
able fixtures. The frame is known as 
No. 7542 and will hold a card measuring 
11 in. by 14 in, The fluting in the 
standard of this Sovereign design, the 
company states, permits a beautiful re- 
lief of antique gold with any regulation 
finish of mahogany or walnut. Sovereign 
fixtures may be had in finishes of mahog- 
any, brown mahogany, circassian wal- 
nut, American walnut, ivory, grey brown 
and gold, ebony and gold, ivory and 
blue, ivory and brown, ivory and gold. 
grey and blue, grey and white, grey 
and gold, mahogany and gold and wal- 
nut and gold. 




















Wood-Board Composition for 
Window Display and Re- 


modeling Purposes 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 
The heyday of the strictly-practical 
window display is passed. Time was 
when the wares of a shop were lit- 
erally “dumped” into the window with- 


out regard to beauty of arrangement - 


or appeal to passers-by. The only 
thought seemed to be to provide window 
space enough to display, if possible, 
every article carried by the company. 
Nowadays, however, artistic appeal 
seems to be the first consideration, and 
every effort goes toward providing 
attractive background for the articles. 


The electrical dealer who is making 
use of the popular trend in the field 
of displaying fixtures and appliances in 
their natural surroundings, will be glad 
to know of the service offered by the 
Cornell Wood Products Company, of 
Chicago. This company is the manu- 
facturer of a wood-board composition 
that is sold in two widths, 32 in. and 
48 in., and in 6- to 14-ft. lengths. The 
boards have an oatmeal finish, with a 
soft-toned, art matte surface, evenly 
sized and primed, so that one coat of 
paint or kalsomine, it is claimed, gives 
a beautiful, smooth effect. It can b 
sawed and cut like wood and fastened 
together with nails or brads. Litera- 
ture issued by the company suggests 
many practical applications of the mate- 
rial to the shopkeeper. 





Store Display Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1923 


The time has arrived in merchandis- 
ing annals when the attractiveness of 
display has as great an influence in 
effecting a sale as the quality of the 
goods to be sold. The electrical dealer 
is beginning to accept this situation; 
some enterprising merchants’ solved 
this problem to their satisfaction a long 
time ago. One of the store equipment 
manufacturers who is specializing in 
fixtures for the retail electrical store 
is the W. B. McLean Manufacturing 
Company, 3049 sigelow Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This company has 
issued a catalog, “Wall Cases, Show 
Cases, Tables and Chairs,” which will 
give the dealer a good idea of the kind 
of store fixtures the up-to-date electrical 
shop is installing. The unit illustrated, 
for instance, is a combination of two 
fixtures, the lower and upper cases, to 
which new units may be added at either 
end, as needed. 








File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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The Save Sales Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, has been chartered with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to buy, sell and deal in 
electrical goods and appliances. Offices 
are located at 834 Spitzer Building. 


The Western Electric Company has 
completed its move from its old location 
at Eleventh and York Streets, Phila- 
delphia, and is now comfortably located 
in its new home at 910-12-14 Cherry 
Street, a new five-story building which 
provides a floor space of about 50,000 
sq. ft. Some of the interesting features 
of the building, as pointed out by Man- 
ager Van Valkenburgh, are special 
provisions for giving service to 
customers. A pneumatic tube has been 
provided to expedite the transfer of 
orders from office to warehouse; con- 
veyors have been installed for trans- 
porting merchandise with the greatest 
facility from the upper floors to the 
shipping floor; and broken package 
stocks are carried on the first floor, 
easily accessible for delivery over the 
wholesale counter or to the shipping 
platform. In finishing off the roof, 
provision has been made for mounting 
a canopy, so that employees may use 
the top of the building for exercise and 
recreation. 


The Roller-Smith Company, 233 
Broadway, New York City, announces 
the appointment of H. D. Baker, 525 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich., as 
its representative in the State of 
Michigan. 

The Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Company, 
Hartford, Conn., which for ten years 
has been associated with the H. T. 
Paiste Company of Philadelphia, as sell- 
ing agent, and has lately acquired the 
entire capital stock of the Paiste Com- 
pany, and the two companies will now 
be operated as one. The Paiste Com- 
pany has been in the electrical business 
for more than thirty years, having been 
organized by Mr. Paiste, who has been 
president and manager during that 
period. The consolidation was effected 
through the merger of the two com- 
panies, Mr. Paiste exchanging his in- 


terest in the Paiste Company for an 
interest in the H & H Company. He 
is to become a director and officer of 
the latter and continue as manager of 
the Philadelphia division exactly as 
heretofore. 

Karl Jorgensen, industrial engineer 
and accountant, who since 1919 has 
been engaged in system and organiza- 
tion work for the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, and other Insull com- 
panies in Chicago, has severed his con- 
nection with the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics of Chicago. On Oct. 1 he 
will open an office in the Higgins Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal., and practice 
industrial engineering and public ac- 
counting. Mr. Jorgensen has been ac- 
tive in association work of both the 
N.E.L.A. and the American Gas As- 
sociation, particularly in connection 
with accounting and allied problems. 


The Reno Sales Company, Inc., 630 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes that 
it would like to receive catalogs on elec- 
trical supplies, glassware, fixtures and 
fixture parts. A recent fire, the com- 
pany explains, destroyed the catalog 
files formerly kept by its purchasing 
department. 


The Marinette Electric Corporation, 
Marinette, Wis., manufacturer of the 
“Blue Streak” and “Little Tatler’ radio 
headsets, has appointed the following 
companies as its district representa- 
tives: New York City, E. O. McDowell, 
30 Church Street; Philadelphia, K. S. 
Byrd Company, 221 North Eleventh 
Street; St. Louis, C. H. Wallis & Com- 
pany, 1409 Syndicate Trust Building; 
Cleveland, Factory Sales Company, 
Euclid Estates Building; Atlanta, Ga., 
Broward Sales Company, P. O. Box 
713; Chicago, Gordon D. Wilson, 645 
Washington Boulevard; San Francisco, 
Globe Commercial Company, 709 Mis- 
sion Street; Pittsburgh, Superior Engi- 
neering Company, 422 First Avenue; 
Minneapolis, G. C. Kowfeldt & Com- 
pany, 527 Marquette Avenue; Boston, 
A. Hedeman, 37 Pearl Street; foreign 


representative, G. J. Mitchell Corpo- 
ration, 3240 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


The Dictograph Products Corporation, 
220 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City, has issued two new mailing 
folders describing its radio loud speaker 
and headset. 


J. F. (Jack) Roche, has joined the 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany as midwestern sales manager, 
with offices at 508-510 Republic Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Roche was connected 
with the Montana Power Company for 
sixteen years—starting as a lineman 
and working his way up to manager 
at Billings and Butte, Mont. Four 
years ago he came to the Edison Ap- 
pliance Company as assistant to the 
president, Geo. F. Hughes, in charge of 
sales, advertising and publicity. Mr. 
Roche is well known throughout the 
electrical appliance and range business. 
He is forty-six years old, married, and 
has a family of eight children. His 
office in Chicago will have supervision 
of the northwest district, Chicago dis- 
trict and the Indiana district. 


Dr. Thomas Addison, often called the 
father of the electrical industry in the 
West, has, at his own request retired 
as Pacific Coast manager of the General 
Electric Company, and will be suc- 
ceeded by J. A. Cranston, formerly 
Northwestern manager. Dr. Addison 
has been with the company for 33 
years, and has held his present position 
since 1892. He was born in Courtland, 
Michigan and was graduated from 
Bellevue Medical College with the class 
of 1877. In 1885 he forsook his pro- 
fession to take employment with the 
United States Electrical Company of 
Chicago, and in 1888 he accepted a posi- 
tion as apparatus salesman with the 
Thomson-Houston Company at that 
city. When the western branch of the 
company was reorganized in 1890 he 
was selected to go to San Francisco as 
local manager. Two years later he be- 
came Pacific Coast manager of the 
General Electric Company, and _ this 
post he has filled for over thirty years. 








Rhode Island Electrical Men Frolic at “The Hummocks” 











~The spirit of old Roger Williams would 
have rejoiced if it could have looked down 
upon the harmonious gathering of electrical 
clans August 14, at “The Hummocks,” near 
Providence, R. I., when a combined outing 
was enjoyed by the Rhode Island Master 
Electricians and Rhode Island Electrical 
League, with all the sports and “eats” 
which go with a field day in that section 
of New England. The program was so 
full that apparently not even the versatile 
H. B. Dawson, secretary of the League, 
was able to count those in attendance an 








the big day, but the estimate has it that 
over 200 vigorous electragists, jobbers, 
manufacturers, central station men and 
entertainers rounded up for the _ fteast. 
There was an extended program of athletic 
events to help all on hand to forget the 
cares of business, and prizes were con- 
tributed by manufacturers and jobbers. 
Electrical affairs in Rhode Island are 
developing rapidly under the co-operative 
interest of the various branches of the 
industry, and plans for capitalizing the 
mutual interest of these branches in con- 





structive work for the public are to be 
actively developed during the fall. 

The outing was in charge of H. A. 
Walker, general chairman, H. E. Dawson, 
Albert Baxter, Frederick Brown and Frank 
Thurston, with the following sub-com- 
mittees: Publicity, F. A. Gallagher, H. 
Lendrim, S. E. Choquetee, and A. H, All- 
cott; Transportation, Herbert Ayers, A- 
Grouton, E. A. Tefft, Harry Herbert, W. 
O’Neill, and E. Tuite; Sports, I. Cooke, 
J. Townsend and R. Gordon; Prizes, Her- 
bert Ayers, F. A. Boss and’ Morton Taylor. 
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